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PHIL ANDREWS/NEWS-LETTER 


Unheard Voices,an interactive exhibit on sexual assault, has been on display in the Sherwood Room. 


Unheard Voices brings awareness 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Unheard Voices, a multimedia ex- 
hibit dedicated to raising awareness 
of sexual assault, has been on display 
at the Levering Union’s Sherwood 
Room since October 26, and it will 


continue until November 5. 
Unheard Voices is the brainchild of 
Jason Dilley, also the creator of Project 
Face to Face, a similar exhibit dealing 
with people with AIDS. He created 
Unheard Voices in 1995, and the ex- 
hibit is currently touring the country. 
The exhibit consists of about 20 
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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Scalia talked about the Constitution as part of this year’s MSE Symposium. 


BY ALEXA ROGGEVEEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetrTer 


~ Antonin Scalia, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
lectured as the fourth speaker in the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium, 
Thursday, October 29, 1998. 
Renowned as one of the most con- 
servative justices on the Supreme 
Gourt, Scalia spoke to a full Shriver 
Hall about his position as an 
“originalist,” ’ someone who interprets 
the Constitution exactly as it was 
meant when it was drafted. Gripping 
the podium with two hands, he drove 


INSIDE THIS 


home the idea that the Constitution 
is what makes us American. 

“Ifyoudon’tunderstand your con- 
stitution, you don’t understand who 
you are,” Scalia explained, stressing 
that while the Constitution “gets to 
be taken for granted,” there is no 
equivalent in any other language to 
“un-American,” drawing a connec- 
tion between our identification with 
our political beliefs and the impor- 
tance of our Constitution, 

From this, Séalia criticized the trend 
in the present U.S. Supreme Court to 
interpret itas “theliving Constitution.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AS 
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FOOTBALL HITS A ROAD BUMP 

The football team dropped its sec- 
ond game of the year last week, losing 
14-0 to Dickinson College. The loss 
ended Hopkins’ nine-game home 
winning streak. Page A12 


ARE YOU NORMAL? 

Even if you aren’t, you can still 
enjoy browsing Normal’s, a nearby 
used bookstore. Find out if this store 
is as ordinary as it claims to be. Page 
Bl 


TRICK OR TREAT WITH MOM 

The overlap of Parent’s Weekend 
and Halloween led students to plan 
creative, and family-oriented activi- 
ties. These included carving and toss- 
ing pumpkins. Page B4 





easels scattered around the room, 
each painted black, with a white plas- 
ter life mask ofa sexual assault victim 
on it. Below each mask is a label with 
the victim’s name and a tape player 
with a set of earphones. 

The visitor sits down in front of 
the easel and contemplates the life 
masks as they listen to the survivors 
recount their experiences. 


The stories range from coming to | 


terms with childhood abuse by parents 
to difficulties in defining an incident of 
date rape to a fairly graphic account of 


| arape/burglary and its aftermath. 


Silence pervades the room, and 
visitors are encouraged to leave com- 


| | ments on post-it notes as they leave. 


Program Chair for the Office of 


| supervisorly.” 


| 


| | Volleyball 


coach 
replaced 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Coach John Singleton, head coach 
of the Women’s Blue Jay’s volleyball 
team, will not complete the season 
with the team. The team’s assistant 
coach, Chad Houck will fill his post 
for through the upcoming post-sea- 
son. 


Thomas Calder provided the official 
statement of the Athletics Depart- 


ment, saying that Singleton was “on | 


administrative leave as Head Coach” 
since “he has made some poor choices 
both administratively and 


| prompted this course of action, assis- 


| tant athletic director Nancy Blank 
said, “The issues surrounding Coach | 
Singleton are personal. I don’t see | 


why it’s the business of the commu- 
nity.” Other members of the Athletic 
Department commented either that 


| they “did not know anything about 





the situation” or that they “weren’t 
going to talk about it.” 

However, it is clear that Coach 
Singleton will not be returning to 
Johns Hopkins, as Mr. Calder said, 
“At the end of the year, we will begin 
our search for a new coach.” 

Theteam members helda meeting 
on Tuesday, November 3, to discuss 
the.situation. They decided it would 
be best for the team, its members, and 
all others involved to decline discus- 
sion ofthe situation and all surround- 


| volved. However, certain team 
| members were willing to discuss the 
| effects of Coach Singleton’s dismissal | 


Residential Life, Patrice Mason, was | 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


under condition of anonymity. Re- 
garding the situation itself, students 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





Hip-hop band booked 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


Concocting a blend of hip-hop, 
Indian-classical, jungle and dub fora 
single night of musical/cultural ex- 
travaganza, CultureFest organizers 
know what it means to celebrate. 

Music Chairs Stan Wooh and 
Thuy-Anh Nguyen want to pro- 
nounce the diversity of cultures, and 
to pronounce it musically. 

So the pair has produced an eclec- 
tic medley of sounds for the Novem- 
ber 12th musical blow-out, present- 
ing to Hopkins the Mountain 
Brothers and DJ Rekha. 

“Tn the past, I think we’ve had real 
ethnocentric groups,” says Wooh of 
former CultureFest performers. “But 
this is kind of ... what’s the word ... a 
diaspora kind of thing.” 

Nguyen adds, “Maybe they would 
hire a belly-dancing group [in the 
past] ... but now, it’s a blend of tradi- 
tion and pop and culture ... this is a 
new thing.” 

The Mountain Brothers, a Taiwan- 
ese/Cantonese “Philadelphiasiatic 
HipHop” group with members by the 
name of Styles, Chops and Peril-L, 
are best known for their hip-hop 
sound and have already done “the 
whole university circuit,” according 
to Wooh. 


CONTENTS 


Cartoons .... 
Classifieds .. 








“We perform all different venues, 
but we enjoy playing at colleges 
more,” says Styles, who calls himself 
this because he used to wear 
all different styles of clothing. “But 

ConTINUED ON PAGE B4 





| ing issues to anyone not directly in- | 


When asked what | 


| BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer’ 


The Hopkins Homewood campus 
experienced a tragedy this weekend 
when it received news that sopho- 
more Manab Pakrashi had died on 
Friday, October 30. His death has left 
the entire student body grieving and 
wondering how to deal with the loss 


| ofafellow student, who was, for many, 
Head of the Athletics Department | 





a close friend. 

Pakrashi took his own life in West 
Windsor, New Jersey. According to 
The Times, Pakrashi’s hometown 
newspaper, he was struck at 5:20 p.m. 
by asouthbound Amtrak train about 
a mile south of the Princetori Junc- 
tion station. Pakrashihad gone home 
to stay with his family for the week- 
end. 

According to Dean of Students 
Susan Boswell, Pakrashi’s father 
called Hopkins Security on Friday 
night. Security then contacted the 
campus Counseling Center’s coun- 
selor on call, as well as Boswell. 
Boswell alerted Dorothy Sheppard, 
Director of Residential Life, who in 
turn notified all Resident Advisors of 
the incident. 

David Harris, Pakrashi’s RA, says 
that he heard of Pakrashi’s suicide on 
Friday night first through Pakrashi’s 
friends, and then officially through 
Scott Bodimer, the Assistant Direc- 
tor on call for Residential Life. 

“The RAs were notified so that they 
could deal with rumor control,” said 


| Harris. At the same time, Residential 


Life instructed RAs to “keep an eye 
out, and let students know that they 
are there to talk.” 

Because some students found out 
about Pakrashi’s death on Friday 
night, the Counseling Center was 


| open to students throughout the 


night. Clare King, Licensed Social 
Worker, a counselor with the Center, 
said that “Residential Life didn’t feel 
the need to have counselors in McCoy 
on Friday night, but the Center made 
it clear that anyone could get in touch 
with them through security. Students 
seemed to want to go to the Center 
instead of having counselor’s come 
to the dorms.” King said that a hand- 
ful of students and friends did go to 
the Counseling Center on Friday 
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Student death 
stuns Campus 





COURTESY OF ANNA PALAZIJ 
Sophomore Manab Pakrashi will 
be remembered as a friend and an 
active member of the Johns 
Hopkins Homewood community. 


night. 

Students were first notified offi- 
cially of Pakrashi’s suicide on Satur- 
day at 12 p.m., when Harris held a 
floor meeting in McCoy to inform 
residents and Pakrashi’s friends. The 
swim team, of which Pakrashi was an 
active member, was in attendance. 
The team had also met officially ear- 
lier that morning. 

Counselors from the Counseling 

Center were present at the meeting to 
assist Harris and to be available for 
students who wanted to talk toa coun- 
selor. Elizabeth Beil, Ph.D., from the 
Center said that “students were very 
supportive of one another and very 
caring” during this time. “They stayed 
with each other and made sure that 
no one was isolated that didn’t want 
to be. However, students respected 
each other’s privacy if someone did 
want to be alone.” Barbara Baum, 
Ph.D., also a counselor in the Coun- 
seling Center, noted the same sort of 
support. 

“Students were huddled and hug- 
ging each other,” she said. 

Pakrashi’s parents have not given 
the school any further information as 
to the incidents surrounding their 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 
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Student Council organized shuttles to take students to Fell’s Point for Saturday's Halloween festivities. 


Halloween shuttles go to Fell’s Point — 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Student Council, in conjunction 
with the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming and the United Way 
Campaign, ran two buses on Hallow- 
een toand from Fell’s Point. The buses 
ran from 11 p.m. until 3 a.m. 

According to Student Council 
president Zack Pack, the cost of the 
buses was mostly covered by the se- 
nior class, although senior class presi- 
dent Sonal Agarwal added that the 
classes of 2000 and 2001, as well as the 
HOP, also contributed to the cost. 

Students had to pay $2 to take the 
shuttle to Fell’s Point, but the ride 
back was free to encourage students 
to return to campus on the shuttle. 
“So many people go to Fell’s and 
drink,” explained senior class vice 


¥ 


president Grace Lee. “We wanted to 
avoid drunk driving and make sure 
that everyone was safe.” 

Students who paid the $3 cover 
charge to attend the Halloween party 
at E-Level the same night received a 
stamp on their hands which allowed 
them to ride the shuttle to Fell’s Point 
for free. 

The buses were scheduled to re- 
turn to the MSE Library to pick stu- 
dents up every half hour. However, 
due to heavy traffic in Fell’s Point, 
Lee said thatthe round trip took closer 
to 45 minutes. To avoid some of the 
traffic, the bus drivers changed their 
route and drop-off point mid-way 
through the evening. 

Students were also delayed on Sat- 
urday due to the large number of 
people who wanted to ride the 
shuttles. The maximum capacity of 


the buses was 90 to 100 people, and 
the buses were filled to capacity each 
time. This resulted in a “backlog,” 
Lee said, and a number of students 
were turned away from the shuttle 
and told that they would have to wait 
for the next one. 

Once students were in Fell’s Point, 
some of them had trouble getting 
backto campus. The buses were origi- 
nally scheduled to drop students off 
and pick them up at the intersection 
of Alison and Main Street. Agarwal 
said that the buses did not arrive at 
this stop, and there were “lots of 
people stranded.” However, she 
added that students were able to take 
taxis back to Homewood, and that _ 

“everyone got back okay.” 

Only one disciplinary Ha 

was reported on the shuttles on — 
ConrinuED ON PaGEA3 
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Kansas and Oklahoma are flooded 


BY ROXANA HEGEMAN 
ASSOCIATED Press 


AUGUSTA, Kan. — Hundreds of 
evacuees were out of their homes to- 
day as rivers swollen by up toa foot of 
rain poured out of their banks in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. Kim and Gary 
Smith bundled up their two sons, ages 
8and 11, and braved the flood in their 
car as they sought higher ground in 
Augusta, singing “Jesus Loves Me” to 
quiet the children. 

“It happened fast, the water rose 
fast,” Mrs. Smith said. 

The Smiths and many of their 
neighbors ended upat the First Chris- 
tian Church, some delivered by Na- 
tional Guard truck. 

Sixty miles away, in north-central 
Oklahoma, about 150 people had fled 
their homes across Kay County after 
more than 6 inches of rain fell over 
the weekend, said Ben Frizzell of the 
Oklahoma Office ofEmergency Man- 
agement. 

In Oklahoma’s Alfalfa County, a 
Woman missing since her car was 
washed off a road Saturday was res- 
cued from a tree today, authorities 
said. But the Oklahoma Highway Pa- 
trol said one person who had been in 
the car with the woman was still miss- 
ing. 

Weather forecasters said the flood- 
ing would spread today as rain con- 
tinued to raise waterways through- 
out the region. Officials in Cowley 
and Sumner counties in southern 
Kansas were on alert as high water 
rolled downstream toward them. 

A preliminary damage estimate in 
Augusta alone was about $2 million, 
said Jim Schmidt, emergency man- 
agement coordinator. 

Kansas Gov. Bill Graves canceled 
today’s planned campaigning for 
Tuesday’s elections and toured the 
‘flooded areas. He declared a state of 
emergency for Cowley, Chase, Butler 
and Sedgwick counties. 

. “This means a lot of folks lives are 
turned upside down,” Graves said in 
Augusta as he looked at homes with 
water up to their roofs. “This has a 
devastating impact on people.” 
« Nearly a foot of rain had fallen 
since Friday night in Kansas, where 
- yan estimated 900 people had been 
_. evacuated, including at least 350 
~~ people from nursing homes in 
Wichita. Water blocked all roads into 
.the town of Sedgwick on Sunday. 

“As flooding in Kansas goes, this 
,oneis pretty big,” said Walt Aucott of 
_the U.S. Geological Survey. “This is 
just a huge volume of water.” 

_ In Augusta, about 20 miles east of 
Wichita, water flowed over a 35-foot 
levee protecting the town of 8,700 
from the Whitewater and Walnut riv- 
ers. Boats floated over the tops of cars 
and the flood carried raw sewage into 
ithe downtown area. 

Downtown Augusta was under 5 

=to 7 feet of water, said assistant city 
manager David Alfaro. 

The Whitewater and the Walnut 
converge about 1 1/2 miles south of 
Augusta, which is bounded by water 
“on three sides. The town is virtually 
_an island, even when it doesn’t flood. 


i 
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‘Hopkins and Krieger. 


-work for improved 
reading skills 


_ The state of Maryland and the 
Kenny Krieger Institute have joined 
tthe Johns Hopkins University in an 
effort to improve student reading 
kills through a first-of-its-kind coa- 






on. 
The coalition hopes to improve 


‘students’ reading performance, 
Eteacher instruction and parental in- 

_ jevolvement. 
© _ The Hopkins graduate school of 
education will develop cutting-edge 
_ fprograms for new and experienced 
_ | teachers. The Kennedy Kreiger In- 
| stitute will expands its research ef- 
_ “forts into how the brain learns to 


fread. 

. These efforts will shape how read- 
"+ ing is taught throughout the state of 
~{ Maryland in public schools. 


~ + alumnus and former 
| professor dies at 89 

; ~H.Norman Milburn, aformerpro- 

| fessor of management at the Univer- 
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At the First Christian Church, dis- 
placed residents straggled in through 
the night, many soaking wet after 
wading in waist-deep water. Tearful 
children brought their dogs and cats, 
only to be turned away because the 
Red Cross shelter didn’t accept ani- 
mals. 

Some residents evacuated volun- 
tarily in Kay County, Okla. 

“I kind of had a gut feeling that it 
would get bad, but I didn’t think it 
would get quite this high,” said Newt 
McWilliams of Blackwell. “We kept 
thinking it wouldn’t get up to where it 
would get into the house.” 

The Chikaskia River was more 


Feds seek 


source of 
threats 


BY RICK CALLAHAN 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


than 5 feet above flood stage at 
Blackwell, 90 miles north of Okla- 
homa City, and more than 100 people 
evacuated their homes during the 
night. 

“These people are used to these 
floods, but the problem we’re having 
is that it’s reaching a level that we’ve 
never been at before,” said Fire Chief 
Tom Beliel. 


Experimental blood 
transplantisafailure 
S ix-yea r-O | d d ieS building blocks of blood. aye 


Peary: ae fae transplants. ~~ 
ee have been used as a last resort to treat >>> 
after acquiring ebeen used asalast resort to treat ~~ 
fungal infection 


leukemia and certain other killers oyey’~~- 
500 times worldwide, but nobody>~*. 
knows the disease they best treat or the: =~ 
odds of success — and there was no *~ 


The Chikaskia started receding 
slowly today at Blackwell, but 15 miles 
south of town the Salt Fork River had 
risen more than 2 feet since Sunday at 
Tonkawaand wasn ’texpected to crest 
until this afternoon, said Kay County 
emergency official Travis Harris. 


John Glenn may go 


into space once more 


BY PAULINE ARRILLAGA 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SPACE CENTER, Houston — He’s 
had no nightmares, he is not queasy 
and his eyesight is just fine, thank you. 
In fact, 77-year-old John Glenn feels so 
good being back in space that he won’t 
rule out another trip. 

Asked whether he might try for a 
third mission into orbit, the world’s 
oldest space traveler was careful to 
say “I think” and “likely” when call- 
ing this his last flight. 

Then he suggested checking with 
his wife. 

“You have to get Annie’s clearance 
on that. Annie became an enthusiast 
for this flight,” he said. “I’m not sure 
she’d sign on for many more.” 

One thing is sure: Glenn would. 

Late this morning, Glenn joined 
the first Spaniard in space, Pedro 
Duque, and their commander for a 
brief radio chat with Spain’s educa- 
tion minister, Esperanza Aguirre, in 
Madrid. Sheasked Glenn whatis more 
difficult: flying in space or being a 
U.S. senator. 

Glenn replied that she’d enjoy 
space and “find it just as fascinating 
as we are on this mission.” But he 
didn’t answer her question. 

In his first news conference since 
rocketing into orbit last week aboard 
Discovery, Glenn said Sunday about 
the only thing he doesn’t like is being 
pricked with needles for blood draws. 
The “bloodletting,” as he called it, 
was to continue today, along with a 
series of other tests to study the simi- 
larities between the effects of weight- 
lessness and aging. 

Researchers hopethesleep experi- 
ment will help explain why so many 
astronauts sleep one to three hours 
less each night in orbit than they do 
on Earth, and why the elderly tend to 
have trouble sleeping on Earth. 

During Sunday’s news conference, 
Glenn saidhe has been sleeping about 
six hours each night aboard Discoy- 
ery, a little less than what he gets on 
Earth. But, he added, “I’m not sure 
that you need the same amount of 
sleep up here. I seem to feel fine.” 





Hehasn’thad any dreams or night- 
mares, either. Glenn said he has awak- 
ened in the middle of the night a few 
times and thought about “where you 
are and what’s going on.” 

Before the senator met the media 
in a TV hookup, his crewmates set 
loose a sun-gazing satellite that will 
collect solar images for two days. 
Glenn interrupted his geriatric tests 
to watch as the Spartan satellite was 
released into space, murmuring “just 
beautiful” as it slowly faded into the 
distance. 

Even moreimpressive were his first 
views of Earth from Discovery. 

“To me, that was not only a thrill 
but an emotional experience also,” 
said Glenn, who became the first 
American to orbit the Earth in 1962.“ 

As for seeing that view again on 
another mission, Glenn’s chances 
might be pretty slim if the decision is 
left up to his wife. 

NASA Administrator Daniel 
Goldin tast week said that Mrs. Glenn 
gave hima big hug after the liftoffand 
then whispered into his ear: “This is 
wonderful, but Dan — no more!” 





INDIANAPOLIS — Federal au- 
thorities searched for the person who 
sent letters threatening to contami- 
nate eight Midwestern abortion clin- 
ics with anthrax, even though the 
threats were a hoax. 

“We now know that these letters 
appear not to be what they’re claim- 
ing to be, but just because it’s not 
anthrax doesn’t mean it’s not a 
crime,” FBI agent Doug Garrison said 
Sunday. “It’s a crime nonetheless to 
threaten to use a weapon of mass de- 
struction.” 

Garrison said the FBI has no sus- 
pects. 

Tests on the brownish powder 
found in the eight envelopes revealed 
no trace of the deadly bacteria, which 
can be used in biological weapons, or 
any other bacterial agent, FBI spokes- 
man Bill Carter said today. 

The letters were received Friday or 
Saturday at clinics in Indianapolis; 
the southern Indiana towns of New 
Albany and Scottsburg; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Wichita, Kan.; and three in 
Louisville, Ky. All eight of the 3-by-5 
inch white envelopes had Cincinnati 
postmarks. No additionalletters were 
immediately reported this morning. 

After a worker opened the letter 
sent to the Indianapolis clinic Friday, 
authorities decontaminated 31 people 
and treated them with antibiotics asa 
precaution against anthrax. Two 
people from a Louisville clinic also 
were treated at a hospital Friday. 

The Indianapolis clinic remained 
closed today while workers received 
counseling and the agency contacted 
frightened patients to apologize and 
comfort them, Planned Parenthood 
spokeswoman Chrystal Struben said. 
Theclinicwill reopen Tuesday, shesaid. 


Trial begins in case of 


burned, beheaded man 


BY DAVID REED 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


INDEPENDENCE, Va. — A 
black man who was burned alive 
and beheaded pleaded with his al- 
leged killers to “go ahead and shoot 
me and get it over with” as he was 
dragged off to his death, a witness 
testified Monday. 

The testimony about Garnett P. 
Johnson Jr.’s final moments came 
during the murder trial of Emmett 
Cressell Jr., one of two white men 
charged. 

Hazel Louise Anderson testified 
that she was at a drunken birthday 
party in 1997 at Ceparano’s trailer in 
rural southwestern Virginia. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


bachelor’s in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He worked in the personnel of- 
fice of several companies and served 
in the Navy during World War II 
where he attained the rank oflieuten- 
ant commander. 

After the war, he continued his 
profession as personnel director while 
teaching management at Hopkins 
during the night. Services were held 
Saturday. Milburn was survived by 
his wife, four children, and many 


_ grandchildren. 


U. of Maryland head 
discusses his school’s - 
future in technology 


The University of Maryland Col- 
lege Park’s new president, C.D. Mote, 
delivered his message in regards to 


the future of Maryland’s technical 


ability. He said, “If there is going to 
bea technical future in this state, it is 
going to come out of [Hopkins and 
e Park].” _ 

Mote believes that the Baltimore 
community is in need of a more fo- 
cused effort to establish an area simi- 
lar to Silicon Valley. 


Local group opposes 
death penalty, Gillian 


execution 


Tyrone X Gillian is scheduled to be 


na executed the week of November 16th. 


ih a ie ae 


He was recently featured through 
a phone conversation speaking out 
against the death penalty. 

Gillian pleaded to end the death 
penalty in America during a public 
discussion called “Live From Death 
Row,” where he spoke via telephone 
from death row. 

The Baltimore Campaign to End 
the Death Penalty sponsored this 
event which took place November 
2nd. 


Every Monday the group demon- 


strates against the death penalty be- 
tween 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m., at 
Madisonand Fallsway, using banners, 
candles, placards and signs to protest 
the death penalty law. 

This Saturday, the group is plan- 
ning a rally to demand the stay of 
execution of Gillian, an immediate 
moratorium on all executions in the 
state of Maryland, and the abolition 
of the death penalty in the United 
States. 

This Saturday’s gathering will take 
place at Cain Field, which is located 


During the party, Cressell threat- 
ened Johnson, grabbing him by the 
shirt collar and calling him a racial 
slur, Ms. Anderson said. Several hours 
later, she said, Ceparano awakened 
Cressell. 

While Ceparano and Cressell were 
carrying Johnson outside, the victim 
pleaded, “Why don’t you go ahead 
and shoot me and get it over with?” 
Ms. Anderson testified. 

A short time later, she said, she 
saw fire out the window as Cressell 
and Ceparano knelt nearby. She said 
that when Cressell returned, he reeked 
so much of gasoline that she was afraid 
to light his cigarette. 

Johnson’s charred body was later 
beheaded with a dull ax. 


near Dunbar High School, at 1:00 
p.m. 


Hopkins links Ecstasy 
to reduced serotonin 
production 


Ecstasy, a popular drugamong the 
party scene, appears to damage brain 
cells and release a chemical respon- 
sible for mood, memory and pain 
perception. 

Dr. George Ricaurte, a neurolo- 
gist at Johns Hopkins University 


School of Medicine, found that the | 


drug showed destruction of brain tis- 
sue viewed through brains scans in 
severe users of the illicit drug. 

The drug inhibits the production 
of serotonin, a natural drug that is 
associated with feelings of well-be- 
ing. The study found a reduction of 
serotonin from 20 to 60 percent in 
Ecstasy users. 





BY LAURAN NEERGAARD 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — A 6-year-old 
boy whose parents hoped he could be 
saved byan experimental blood trans- 
plant from a newborn’s umbilical 
cord has died. 

Derek Kuhs died Oct. 24, almost 
three months after becoming the first 
known sufferer ofa rare immune dis- 
ease to attempt the cord blood trans- 
plant. 

The Associated Press documented 
Derek’s operation in August to illus- 
trate how families decide to gamble 
on promising but unproven medical 
experiments. 

Gloria and Rick Kuhs of Laguna 
Hills, Calif., explored many options 
when their son failed standard drug 
therapy, but decided cord blood of- 
fered the most hope. 

But ultimately, the transplant 
didn’t save Derek. 

“We learned several things in 
Derek’s case, and will learn more as 
we do other patients,” his physician, 
Dr. Mitchell Cairo of Georgetown 


record that they have ever been tried. ~. 


previously on Derek’s disease. 


Chronic granulomatous disease, 
or CGD, is a genetic disorder that *: 
leaves white blood cells unableto fight ‘- 
bacteria, meaning any germ can be - 


deadly. 


Cairo hoped the transplant’s stem 


cells would cure Derek by moving 
into his bone marrow and producing 
plenty of healthy white blood cells, - 
But in addition to CGD, Derek 
had a rare blood type. ‘ 
A worldwide search turned up.a 
newborn in Spain whose blood 
matched closely enough totryatrang- 
plant. , 
Then Derek’s already weakened 
immune system was suppressed even 
further so he wouldn’t reject the 
blood, and he spent months inside a 
specially sterilized hospital room. * 
Cairo had expected to know by 
September if the experiment was 
working. 
But by mid-October, he still 
couldn’t tell if Derek’s new cells 


were growing. Cairo hadn’t yet | 


given up hope — but then Derek 








University, said Monday. 

Derek’s parents said that they “feel 
they made the right decisions. They 
gave Derek his best chance of sur- 
vival.” 

The 3 ounces of blood inside um- 
bilical cords contain stem cells, the 


caught a fungal infection that 
proved fatal. ‘ 
Cairo said he believes one attempt 
cannot determine cord blood’s use- 
fulness against CGD. He’s evaluating 
patients in hopes of trying the experi- 
mental treatment again. 4 
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Johns Hopkins ROTCrecently competed inthe Army’s Ranger Challange. 


ROTC trains, competes 


Army ROTC 
cadets place 
eighth in Annual 
Ranger Challenge 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 
The Johns Hopkins battalion of 
the Army’s ROTC program has been 
active this semester. They recently 
completed their semester field train- 
ing exercise and competed in the an- 
nual Ranger Challenge, where they 
finished eighth in a field of 27 teams. 
The purpose of having a field train- 
ing exercise each semester is to aug- 
mentclassroomskillsthe cadets learned 
during the semester. Field training al- 
lows the students instruction in hands- 
“on techniques that cannot be obtained 
,entirely through the classroom. 
~.-~ “Juniors focus on preparing for 
eadvanced camp next summer,” said 
~ Cadet Major Brad Waite. “The fresh- 
~~*men and sophomores do more with 
~~ Jand navigation, repelling, team 
~. building, and confidence training.” 
~-30 Included among the Hopkins 
—>~ROTC cadets are students from the 
—>~University of Maryland at Baltimore 
~~;County, Loyola College, Morgan St., 
—~~the University of Maryland at Col- 
~~ *Tege Park, the University of Maryland 
~~~at Baltimore, and Villa Julie. 
~~ During the two-day training exer- 
~~ cise, all cadets worked on squad tac- 
~~~ tics and mobility, as well as weapons 
-~~* training, base camp setup, and indi- 
--. > vidual leadership techniques. 
“Unless there’s bad weather, the 
- freshmen and sophomores camp out,” 
Waite said. “It’s great for building team 
* skills.” 
.. The field training exercise is also 
important for the seniors, though. 
They plan the weekend schedule 
-and coordinate all supplies and equip- 
ment for the exercise. They also pro- 
vide instruction under the supervi- 
sion of active duty Army officers and 
enlisted personnel. 
The goal of the field training exer- 
‘cise planning is to better prepare the 
seniors for their commission into the 
_Army as second lieutenants. 
Last weekend at the Ranger Chal- 
lenge, JHU ROTC showed their skills. 
In the 30-hour marathon competi- 
tion, which Waite called the “varsity 
sport of ROTC,” cadets competed ina 
variety of events from technical com- 
petitions to weapons competition. 


Want to escape 


those winter blues? 
el 





Held at Fort A.P. Hill in Virginia, 
the Ranger Challenge is designed to 
stretch the mental and physical limits 
of the cadets and, since they work in 
teams, test their leadership and team- 
work skills. 

A dozen Hopkins ROTC cadets, 
led by senior captain Ryan Hughes 
showed their mettle. 

The highlight of the competition 
for Hopkins, which included schools 
from Virginia, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, was the fitness competition. 

Sophomore Nicole Sherman 
sparked the team by doing 93 sit-ups 
in two minutes, 55 push-ups in two 
minutes, and ran two miles in 14:11. 

Junior Rohin Sharma led the men 
on the team, completing 83 push-ups 
and 95 sit-ups in two minutes and 
running two miles in 12:19. 


Two other Hopkins cadets, junior | 


Brendan Gallagher and freshman 
Erhan Bedestani, excelled as well. 

Gallagher recorded the top score on 
the hand grenade assault course, while 
Bedestani was one shot away from a 
perfect score in rifle marksmanship. 

“This team trained hard since the 
beginning of the school year, and Iam 
proud of their accomplishment,” said 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Roller, the 
head of the Hopkins Department of 
Military Science. “It is great to watch 
these students gain leadership skillsand 
come together as a strong team.” 

With the field traning exercise and 
the Ranger Challenge finished, Hopkins 
ROTCis preparing for a few upcoming 
events. They are trying to organize a 
cleanup of Patterson Park later this se- 
mester with the University of Mary- 
land at College Park Air Force ROTC. 

“We do at least one community 
service activity each semester,” Brad 
Waite explained. 

Ahead in the spring semester, all 
junior ROTC cadets rendezvous fora 
three-day regional field training ex- 
ercise. Cadets from the same school 
are split up, so that they have to work 
with people from other schools. 

“We try to train with as many 
schoolsas possible,” Waite said. “That 
way we expose the cadets to officers 
with a wide expertise in strategy.” 

For additional information on 
ROTC at Hopkins, contact Captain 
Jon Shear at campus extension X7474 
or X4683. 
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1999 Foreign Affairs 


Symposium lineup set 


Shimon Peres 
highlights the 
four speakers 
already scheduled 


BY TQM GUTTING 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Former Israeli prime minister 
Shimon Peres heads up the group of 
speakers coming to next semester's 
Foreign Affairs Symposium. 

Joining Peres in the lineup are 
Sonia Gandhi, the president of the 
Indian National Congress, Zeid Raad, 
the Jordanian ambassador to the 
United Nations, and César Gaviria, 
the current Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States and 
a former president of Colombia. 

"We're going to have six speakers 
of international importance in addi- 
tion to Peres," said Mike Rossi, pub- 
lic relations co-chair for the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium. 

All of the speakers will address a 
portion of the symposium's overall 
theme, Approaching the Millennium: 
The changing parameters of the in- 
ternational system. 

"We're looking to bring awareness 
of foreign affairs to campus in the 
form of a creative forum," Rossi said. 

In order to afford the hefty price 
tag that comes along with bringing an 
internationally known speaker to 
Hopkins — Peresis receiving $17,500 
for hisappearance — the Symposium 
co-chairs, Hari Chandra and Jay 
Suresh , must spearhead the effort to 
raise money. 

They have submitted a budget to 
the Student Activities Commission 
and received donations from more 
than 10 campus groups, including the 
Young Alumni Fund, Student Coun- 
cil, Hillel of greater Baltimore, the 


Baltimore Jewish Council, the Ap- 


plied Physics Laboratory, the School | 
of Continuing Studies, the Dean of | 
Engineering, the Political Science 


Department, the Office of Multi- 
Cultural Affairs, and the Provost's 
office. 

The organizers of the Symposium 
are not concerned with the cost of 
bringing in quality speakers, as long 
as they can raise the funds. 

"We're happy to bring him here," 
Rossi said of Shimon Peres. "He's an 
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We're going to have 
six speakers of 
international 
importance in 
addition to (Shimon) 


Peres 


— MIKE ROSSI, 
SYMPOSIUM PUBLIC 
RELATIONS CO-CHAIR 





internationally known former head 
of state, and we're very happy he's 
coming." 

Rossi also added that Peres often 
charges upwards of $40,000 for speak- 
ing engagements. "It was a real bar- 
gain to get Peres," he said. 

Rossi stressed that all the speak- 
ers, not only Peres, are worth hear- 
ing. 

"We encourage students to come 
outandhearall the speakers," he said. 

The 1999 Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium kicks off January 28, with César 
Gaviria. Sonia Gandhi will speak Feb- 
ruary 4, followed by Zeid Raad on 
February 11 and Shimon Peres on 
February 20. 


Unheard Voices gets 
assault message out 


Interactive exhibit 
shows people 
tells true stories of 
sexual abuse 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
instrumental in bringing the exhibit 
to campus through her involvement 
with the one-year-old committee. 

The idea to host came from the 
positive response from students when 
Hopkins displayed Project Face to 
Face last year. Due to the success of 
the format and a desire to increase 
awareness of sexual assault issues, the 
decision was made to host Unheard 
Voices. 

The exhibit is intended to be only 
one of a number of programs de- 
signed to address the problem of 
sexual assault and make students 
aware of on- and off-campus re- 
sources if they or someone they know 
have been victims of sexual assault. 

Also being addressed are the need 
for communication about sex and the 
avoidance of acquaintance rape, to 
which end thealecture was given by Dr. 
Robin Sawyer from the University of 
Maryland on November 3 on the topic 
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stereotypes, reveal insights, and 
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ay’ 


ofreshments will be served 


reinls 


of “Sex and Communication.” 

According to Mason, the response 
to the exhibit so far has been encour- 
aging, with students in particular both 
attending the exhibit, asking ques- 
tions, and discussing it with others. 
Mason, who has spent considerable 
time monitoring the exhibitroom, finds 
it “especially satisfying” when visitors 
spendasignificantamountoftimeview- 
ing and listening at the exhibit. 

Cosponsors of the exhibit include 
Homewood Student Affairs Pro- 
gramming Committee, Office of the 
Dean of Homewood Student Affairs, 
Office of the Dean of Students, the 
Young Alumni Fund, Athletic Cen- 
ter, Auxiliary Enterprises, Education 
for Health and Wellness, Campus 
Ministries, Greek Life, JHU Hillel, 
Homewood Art Workshops, Inter- 
faith Council, Multicultural Student 
Affairs, Residential Life, Security 
Department, Sexual Assault Aware- 
ness for Everyone, Special Events, 
Student Activities and Levering 
Union, Student Health Advisory 
Committee, Student Health and 
Wellness Center, Studies of 
Women, Gender, and Sexuality, and 
the Women’s Forum. All cospon- 
sors contributed assistance in the 
form of human resources and/or fi- 
nancial assistance. 
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Odyssey series ends 


BY CHANTELLE SCOFIELD 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Sex and violence in the media and 
on the web was the topic discussed at 
the last night of this year’s Odyssey 
Media Forum on Wednesday, No- 
vember 4. The audience in Bloomberg 
auditorium listened to debate on a 
wide variety of topics ranging from 
television rating systems to the effi- 
cacy of prosecuting child pornogra- 
phers who use the Internet. 

The first speaker was Rick Cotton, 
an Executive Vice President of NBC, 
who focused on the recent develop- 
ments in the field of television ratings. 

Cotton talked about the new vol- 
untary system of age-rating televi- 
sion, where adult programming will 


| receive a “PG” (parental guidance) 
| or a “TV-MA” (mature audiences) 
| rating, while something acceptable for 


young children will be given a “G” 
(general) which has been instituted by 
the main four television channels, and 
the parallel rating system which moni- 
tors content and informs the public 
using an “S” ora “V” (sex or violence). 

He explained why NBC is the only 
major channel which uses age guide- 
lines and which chooses not to use 
content guidelines. 

Saying that “rating expression is 
not the same as rating a toaster,” he 
explained that while general guide- 
lines for parents are useful, a system 
which grades specific areas of con- 
tent has the potential to be inaccurate 
and could freeze expression. 

Next to speak was Lynne Battaglia, 
U.S. attorney for the district of Mary- 
land. After briefly outlining her role 
as an enforcer of federal criminal law, 
Battaglia focused on some specific 
cases dealing with child pornography 
on the internet. 

She began by mentioning that, since 
1993, 233 people in the United States 
have been arrested for transmitting 
child pornography on theweb. Ofthese 
people, 219 have been convicted. 

Pointing out that journalists can 
not violate the law in order to write a 
story, she mentioned a Supreme 
Court decision which emphasizes that 
reporters always have legitimate al- 
ternatives, and that the first amend- 
ment is not an excuse for people in 
the media to break the law. 

Another case in which a reporter 
had been convicted of accessing and 
sending child pornography, she in- 
formed the audience that the judge in 
the cases instructed the jury to ignore 
the intent or the use of the material, 
and to only decide if the child por- 
nography was “knowingly received 
and transmitted.” 

Donna Rice Hughes, the communi- 
cation director of the national non- 
profit organization “Enough is 
Enough,” which works on making the 
internet safer for children, was third to 
speak. 

Hughes emphasized that pornog- 
raphy needs to be segregated from 
children, and that pedophiles and 


sexual predators need to be keptaway 
from children. 

After informally questioning the 
audience on their level of computer 
literacy, she asked them to imagine a 
society in which a child channel-surf- 
ing might run across the group sex or 
the bestiality channel, or onein which 
a Toys-R-Us store is situated right 
next to a live sex show, pointing out 
that “public sentiment simply 
wouldn't stand for that.” 

She discussed the fact that thé 
Internet is a situation completely un~ 
like print or broadcast media, in that 
there is completely open access td 
questionable material, and a certain 
amount of danger involved in ano- 
nymity when children use the media, 
in that there is completely open ac 
cess to questionable material, andacer- 
tainamount of danger involved in ano- 
nymity when children use the web. 

“Virtual validation” is a term she 
used to describe the networking of 
pedophiles over the web, whoare able 
to openly share information and 
methods of obtaining child pornog- 
raphy with each other, something 
which they are not able to do in soci- 
ety asa whole. Pointing out that porn 
is the third largest money-maker on 
the Internet, she noted that children 
can access pornography intention- 
ally, or often accidentally. 

The last speaker of the evening 
was Baltimore Sun reporter Mike 
Himowitz, who expressed his views 
on freedom of speech on the Internet, 
focusing on the overturned Commu- 
nications Decency Act, and new pro- 
posals of the law. 

He stated at the beginning of his 
speech that “the Internet is the great- 
est revolution in communication 
since [the invention of the printing 
press],” and spoke of it as the closest 
thing we have to Thomas Jefferson’s 
proposed “marketplace of ideas.” 

He said that the government has 
something ofa tradition of regulating 
new forms of media, but that attempts 
to control the Internet are both im- 
practical and have the potential to 
violate free speech. Stating “quite 
frankly, it [the Internet] caught the 
government flat-footed, and that’s a 
very good thing,” he continued with 
his opinion that “the worst way you 
can deal with this is try to legislate 
your way around it.” 

After mentioning some general 
problems with applying laws to the 
Internet, suchas the fact that they can 
only be applied in the United States 
while people still have free access to 
sites in other countries, he spoke 
about the fact that the laws are often 
vague, left to the discretion of judges 
and prosecutors. He mentioned that 
they also held the door open for po- 
litical grandstanding. 

Mr. Himowitz offered a few sug- 
gestions as to how to improve the 
Internet without limiting freedom by 
rating sites, or having an “XXX” do- 
main to filter out sites which would 
not be suitable for children. 





Halloween shuttles run 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Saturday night. According to Lieu- 
tenant Pat Beauchamp, a male stu- 
dent, whose name has not been dis- 
closed, did not have the $2 fare to ride 
the shuttle, and when the driver 
would not let him board the bus 
without paying, the student 
punched and broke a window. The 


student then voluntarily left the 
area. Security was alerted and fol- 
lowed up at the student’s dorm 
room to see if he had hurt his hand. 
Beauchamp said that the student did 
not receive serious injuries, and will 
be referred to Dean Susan Boswell. 
No charges will be pressed against 
the student. 
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Campus crime report, | 


Oct. 23—Oct. 29 


October 23 


*12:15 a.m.—800 Blk W. 34th St. 
Unknown suspect removed bike from 
porch. 

*9:00 a.m.—1000 Blk. W 38th St. 
Victims wife unlawfully took hus- 
bands property valued at $150. 

*4:40 p.m.—500 BIk W 33rd St. 
1988 Plymouth vehicle was stolen. 

*6:35 p.m.—3700 Blk Elm Ave. 
Officer found suspect exiting house 
after break-in. 

10:30 p.m.—3200 Blk Chestnut 
Ave. Suspect broke into rear window 
of 1994 Isuzu Rodeo and took prop- 
erty. 


October 24 
12:30 a.m.—3600 Blk St. Paul St. 


Two Maryland license plates stolen 
from 1991 Pontiac. 


5:00 p.m.—700 Blk W. 40th St. | 


Unknown person flim-flammed per- 
son out of $1336.92 in US currency. 
*6:00 p.m.—500 Blk. W. Univer- 


sity Parkway. Person entered un- | 


locked vehicle and removed prop- 
erty valued at $110. 


October 27 


*12:05 a.m.—3300 Blk. Chestnut 
Ave. Cellular phone, 15 Nintendo 
games, 15 VHS tapes and VCR were 
stolen, value unknown. 

*8:00 a.m.—700 Blk. McKewin 
Ave. Complainant stated that friend 
stole her RCA video camera valued at 
$996 

*8:10 a.m.—100 Blk. W. 25th St. 
Suspect snatched person’s purse. 

*10:15 a.m.—2500 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown person broke the 
driver’s side window of victims ve- 





Deans report to Council on campus progress 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This week's student council meet- 
ing began with a moment of silence 
for Manb Pakrashi. There will be a 
memorial service Thursday, Novem- 
ber 4 at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 

Dean Brown, Dr. Smedick and 
Mary Ellen Porter made appearances 
at this week's meeting. Dean Brownis 
the Assistant to the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. This is nowa full-time posi- 
tion to serve students’ academic 
needs. The purpose of her visit was to 
get feedback from students about 
their concerns. 

She says, "creating this full-time 
position tells you that you are getting 
more attention.” 

Inresponse toa question by Shaun 
Ahmad regarding Intersession, Dean 
Brown stated that the proposed goal 


| for Intersession is to build it into two 


tracks; a credit track or short, com- 
pressed courses, and a non-credit 
track of classes geared for personal 


this week, as well as plans to replace 
the astroturfon the field after football 
season. 

The Rec Center program commit- 
tee is working to refine the building 
program, which right now calls for 
three indoor courts for basketball, 
volleyball, badminton, and indoor 
soccer, an indoor running track, four 
racquetball courts, multipurpose 
rooms for dance, aerobics and mar- 
tial arts, free weight and cardiovascu- 
lar fitness areas, a climbing wall, and 
administration and meeting space. 

Finally, Dr. Smedick of Student Ac- 
tivities congratulated the new freshmen 
and encouraged everyone to get in- 
volved in the Diamond Leadership 
Conference on Saturday, January 30th. 
The Conference has run for three years 
in an effort to combat competition 
amongstudentgroups. Theunity dance 
was started through this conference. 

The freshman class officers were 
swornin this week, and an announce- 
ment was made to remind all mem- 
bers that three absences can lead to 


January 26-28 from 11 a.m. to 4p.m. 
in the Glass Pavilion. The also an- 
nounced that email terminals have 
been installed in the HUT. 

The Programming Board made a 
big push for this Friday's Unity Party. 
Puneet Chopra reiterated the state- 
ment made by Ahmad encouraging 
council to participate in events such 
as this and added that due to a lot of 
political string pulling, there is abso- 
lutely nothing else to do anywhere 
near Hopkins on Friday night other 
than the Unity party, so there 1s no 
excuse not to go. 

Hopkins Organization from Pro- 
gramming will be showing a sneak pre- 
view of American X on Thursday, No- 
vember 12. According to Josh Dishon 
"It's supposed to be awesome." They 
will also be showing the Shallow Grave 
on November 11 and 13. 

The class of 1999's gift staffis work- 
ing on ideas for the Senior class gift. 
Some ideas includea brick path in the 
courtyard of the new art's center, 


Neen 





renovating the lounge space in Le- 
vering, or anew Blue Jay sign for the 
Stadium. 

The class of 2000 will be showing 
Donnie Brasco on November 13 jn 
the afternoon, and will be sponsorin 
a club night on November 20 in D,c. 
President Soterakis made a point tg 
let all council members know that all 
of their events, including last week's 
Sex Party, are "Dean Approved." .~*s 

The class of 2001 spoke of the suc. >> 
cess of the Student Auction this week’ 
The had over 70 people attend ang 
$361 was raised for Meals on Wheels 
President Harish Manyam encours 
aged people to attend the Food Festi 
val on the 12th from 5 to 7 in the Glass 
Pavilion. Their will be food from 
Akbar, Bancok Palace, Vacarro's, and 
others. The cost is $5 and itis all-you- 
can-eat. 

The class of 2002 thanked the Ex- 
ecutive Board for taking them out to 
dinner on Sunday. Their first meet- 
ing will be Friday at 2 p.m. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Cheating on the rise at 
University of Texas 


~ (U-WIRE) AUSTIN, Texas — 
Unauthorized collaboration — pre- 
paring an assignment with another 
person's help and without an 
instructor's permission — has risen 
cover the last 10 years at the Univer- 
sity, UT officials said Monday. 

<, Unauthorized collaboration, con- 
sidered a type of cheating, was a fac- 
tor in 25.5 percent of cases of aca- 
demic dishonesty on campuslast year 
rand was involved in 32.3 percent of 
neases two years ago, said Kevin Price, 
rassistant dean of Student Judicial Ser- 
svices. 

+ Even with this year's drop, recent 
*figuresshowan increase from five years 
tago, when unauthorized collaboration 
twas involved in 16 percent of cases. Ten 
*years ago, unauthorized collaboration 
twas only a factor in 10 percent of cases 
‘of academic dishonesty. 

: Because students have the oppor- 
ttunity to work together on assign- 
ments — such as homework or lab 
Seports, which constitute a small per- 
“Centage of their overall grade in a 
‘Course -- students justify getting help 
“from others even when not allowed, 
*Price said. 

** Nang Ngo, co-chair of Students 
“For Academic Integrity, said he has 
‘observed students collaborating on 
*assignments without permission from 
‘instructors. 

* "One ofthe rationales peoplecome 
*up with, especially for homework, is 
«that this doesn't really matter any- 
sway," Ngo said. 

¢ But when students get through 
«school without doing their own work, 
*they do not represent the University 
*well in the job market, he said. 

: Jessica Marshall, another co-chair 
tof SFAI, said students often aren't 
“clear about the University's cheating 
y licy after orientation because it gets 
ost in the stacks of information they 
“receive. She urged students to talk to 
*individual professors to find out to 


fice of the Dean of Students. 

"The University has a set of rules 
abouthowto handle these cases," said 
Sharon Daniel, an instructor in the 
Division of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion who sponsoreda forum last week 
on cheating at the University. 

In accordance with UT rules, the 
instructor must first confront the stu- 
dent about the infraction. The in- 
structor then must meet with student 
and other faculty members to discuss 
the incident. 

If a student pleads guilty to the 
charge, the instructor can impose a 
penalty on that student -- usually ei- 
thera failing grade on the assignment 
orintheclass-- and reports the charge 
to the Office of the Dean of Students. 

The Office of Student Judicial Ser- 
vices, which is within the Dean of Stu- 
dents office, decides whether or not to 
take further disciplinary action. 

Cases of extreme academic dis- 
honesty can result in either suspen- 
sion or expulsion, but those penalties 
are generally reserved for second- 
time offenses, having another person 
substitute in an exam, stealing a test 
or falsifying an academic record. 

When students do not accept the 
charges against them, they can re- 
quest a hearing from the Office of 
Student Judicial Services. 

The accusations against some stu- 
dents are dropped at this level, but 
the intensity of the penalties against 
those who are found guilty coincide 
with the degree to which they cooper- 
ate with UT officials, Price said. 

"I often tell students it's not the 
mistake that defines them, it's the re- 
sponse to that mistake," Price said. 

When students admit to dishon- 
esty without a lengthy investigation, 
it shows the University that it will 
more likely be able to trust those stu- 
dents in the future, Price said. 

Students seeking advice about 
their legal rights concerning charges 





Loan rates 
reach all- 


time low 


(U-WIRE) SALT LAKE CITY, 
Utah — For the first time, federal 
student loan default rates are below 
10 percent. 

U.S. Secretary of Education Rich- 
ard W. Riley announced Monday the 
most current data available indicates 
that the default rate is now 9.6 per- 
cent. 

The rate reached a high of 22.4 
percent in Fiscal Year 1990 and has 
declined ever since that time. Riley 
credits the decline to "hard work, 
commitment and responsible use 
of enforcement sanctions autho- 
rized by Congress." 

The 9.6 percent figure comes from 
data collected from FY 1996, the most 
recent information available. 

"A majority of students here will 
borrow loans as one of their last op- 
tions," said Patrick Morgan, who as- 
serts that smart borrowing by stu- 
dents is an important factor in 
preventing defaults. 

In the past years, the federal gov- 
ernment has taken steps to ensure 
post-secondary educational institu- 
tions and students are responsible for 
unpaid debts. 

"Some of those failing to pay back 
their loan payments were victims of 
fly-by-night schools that never fol- 
lowed through on their promises," 
said President Clinton. "I am proud 
that over the past six years, we have 
eliminated 1,065 schools from the stu- 
dent loan program, protecting stu- 
dents and taxpayers from fraud and 
abuse." 

This year, the department of edu- 
cation dropped 44 institutions from 
student aid programs because of ex- 
cessive default rates. 

According to the department of 
education in 1998, 5.9 million stu- 
dents borrowed $38 billion in federal 
student loans, which had doubled in 










In memory of 


Manab Pakrashi 


nc 


"What I loved most about Manab was his personality...and 0 ideend 
He was one of those people who always stopped to say "hi" y course his smile. 
going to miss him terribly, but his smile will alw 


"The most wonderful facet of Manab's personality was his abil 
any room he entered. His smile was magic and brought happin 
bestowed it upon. He was the epitome of kindness. 





and talk to you. We're 
ays be with us!" 


We will all miss him and the — 









-Rumana Rahman 


ity to lighten up 
esstoanyonehe 
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Williamson honored | 
with Whiting Award 








COURTESY OF STORY LINE 


PRESS 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Greg Williamson, both a Hopkins 
graduate (MA’89) and current lec- 
turer in poetry within the W riting 
Seminars, has been named a recipi- 
ent of the 1998 Whiting Writers’ 
Award. Given each year to ten emerg- 
ing writers of the most exceptional 
talent and promise, the Mrs. Giles 
Whiting Foundation bestows not only 
the award, but a cash prize of $30,000 
to each of its recipients. 

Greg Williamson, a favorite 
among Hopkins students, says he was 
both surprised and delighted to re- 
ceive the prestigious award, “I was 
very excited and surprised to findout. 
It was all done anonymously.” Writ- 
ers, poets, and editors each nominate 
their choices for the award. Those 
nominations are then voted upon se- 
cretlyand the winners notified. There 
are five poets, two fiction writers, two 


nonfiction writers (oneofwhomalso | 


writes poetry), and one playwright. 

“This splendid group of writers 
personify the goal of the Whiting 
Writers’ Awards, whichis to seek out, 
acknowledge, and encourage out- 
standing talent at the early stage ofa 
career when such recognition and 
support is most critical,” 
bara Bristol, Director of the Writers’ 
Program. Given this new award, 
Williamson joins such Hopkins no- 
tables as Alice McDermott. 

The awards ceremony was held at 
‘the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
‘York City on Thursday, October 29. 


dation, and Seamus Heaney, winner 
Sof the 1995 Nobel Prize for Litera- 
iture, served as the keynote speaker. 
-*; Much of the acclaim surrounding 
«Greg Williamson derives from hislast 
~ *book, The Silent Partner (Story Line 
tPress, 1995), which won the 1995 
; {Reorich Poetry Prize. The Silent Part- 
~~ {ner is Greg Williamson’s first book. 
~~ Many of the poems within the book 
a tappeared in Poetry Magazine, 
~¥Sewanee Review, Paris Review, and 
- LY ale Review. Williamson said that in 
“4 “The Silent Partner, a “[common] 


ea? {theme runs through many of the po- 


-~-sems. There are many doublings, 
—— +inirrorings, and reflections present. I 
4 + believei it makes sense to keep the title 
~ tin mind.” 


-t; While Williamson is happy with 
* his last work, he is currently finishing 
* his next book. “I was proud of that 
: book, but the next one’s going to bea 
‘Jot different. It'll still be me... [but] 

: different kinds of poems.” He notes 

‘that this next work will be slightly 
: different from his last partially as a 

Y * result of his classroom experience at 
‘ Hopkins. 

‘! Although Williamson lives in 
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said Bar- | 
| sions were held this past Monday, 





Northern Virginia, he commutes to 
Hopkins, where he teaches Intro- 
duction to Fiction and Poetry, In- 
troduction to Poetry Workshop, 
and Poetic Forms I and II. 
classes have influenced him. 
style of writing has changed ... 


These | 
“My | 


When you spend so much time try- | 


ing to figure out what works and 


what doesn’t work and why it | 


doesn’t work, I can’t help thinking 
that my class influences my work.” 
While Williamson tries to maintain 
a division between his work and his 
class by not bringing his own po- 
etry into his classes, he admits, “I 
am constantly editing myself as if 
was turning it in.” 

Greg Williamson, given his new 
award, has no plans to stop teaching. 
“T don’t plan on taking any time off. I 
really enjoy being on campus and 
teaching.” By comparison, Seamus 
Heaney moved to a farm in Ireland 
upon winning the Nobel Prize. 


The Mrs. Giles Whiting Founda- | 


tion, which funds the award, has given 
more than $4 million to 140 poets, 
fiction, and nonfiction writers, and 
playwrights over the past few years. 
Greg Williamson, in fact, was one 
of two Hopkins winners this year. 
Ralph Lombreglia, a fiction writer, is 
also a recent Hopkins graduate. His 
short fiction has been collected in two 
books, Men Under Water (Doubleday, 


1990) and Made Me Work (Farrar, 


Straus, & Giroux, 1994). 


Death prompts counselor response 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

son’s death, according to Boswell. 
Harris said that Pakrashi’s death was 
a shock to many people: “From my 
own observations, and what others 
told me, no one noticed a visible 
changein Manab’s mood, demeanor, 
or actions.” 

Both Boswell and University 
Chaplain Sharon Kugler have been in 
touch with Pakrashi’s parents to offer 
support. 

Funeral services were held on Sun- 
day, November 1 at 10 a.m. in West 
Windsor, New Jersey. Fourteen of 
Pakrashi’s friends from Hopkins at- 


| tended. 





A memorial service will also be 
held on campus on Thursday, No- 
vember 5 at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavil- 
ion, and is open to all students who 
wish to pay respects to Pakrashi’s 
memory. Boswell sent an email to all 
students informing them of the ser- 
vice. 

Planning for the memorial service 


was done with Chaplain Kugler’s help. 


Kugler met with students on Sunday 
and Tuesday evenings to discuss the 


| service. 


Kugler told Pakrashi’s friends, 
“The service can be whatever youneed 
it to be. I’m here to help you figure 
out what that is.” 

During the Sunday night meeting, 
many of the fifteen students cried 
openly as they discussed ways to 
honor Pakrashi. At one point, Kugler 
invited the students to hold hands 
and join each other in prayer. 

“The most important thing at a 


takes a new approach 


BY OLIVIA ELEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The weekly Roundtable Discus- 


involving the Interfraternity Council 


| Members. Johns Hopkins University 
| has twelve fraternities in the Greek 
| system. The presidents of these fra- 
| ternities sat down with Mike Little, 
| the Interfraternity Advisor. 

Awards were bestowed by the foun- | 


The group discussed many issues, 

including what they could do at a 
macrolevel. In other words, they want 
the University to see the big picture of 
fraternity life. The presidents of the 
fraternities, with the help of Mike 
Little, want to learn more of what the 
student body wants out of the Greek 
system at JHU. One of the goals for 
the meeting was to attain an idea on 
how to let individuals know the po- 
tential and opportunities they have 
for leadership in the fraternities. An- 
other issue discussed at the meeting 
was the differences in the fraternities 
on campus, and how each group was 
going to achieve their goals. 

The roundtable discussion also 
reviewed new articles that had been 
published on the challenges of the 
Greek system, suchas stereotypes that 
pinpoint the fraternities. Another goal 
at the meeting was to find new ap- 
proaches to member recruitmentand 
having new activities. This of course 
does not mean that there will no 
longer be parties on the weekends, 
but just more things to involve the 
student body. Hari Nathan of Sigma 
Alpha Mu (Sammy), had a good out- 





look for the IFC this year. 





“Mike Little has done a great job | 


directing us in how to improve the 
fraternities. Our ultimate goal this 
year is to formulate our own goals 
and also to unite the fraternities with 


each other. This would include doing | 


good for the community with all of 
the fraternity groups, not just one, at 
a time.” Every Monday, there are 
Roundtable Discussions involving the 





Interfraternity Council. The idea of | 
the meetings is to define goals and to | 
see what the fraternity members want || 


to get out of the Greek system. 





New coach 
takes over 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
said that it was “an unfortunate mis- 
understanding” which “involved 
someone not even on the team any- 
more.” 

Other team members expressed 
sentiments on “the poor timing” for 
the team, considering this Saturday’s 
semi-final match against Franklin & 
Marshall. The Blue Jays placed third 
in Division III this season with an 8-2 
regular season record. Regardless, the 
team members stay confident in their 
abilities and their success, as one 
member said, “I look forward to a 
good performance in the post-sea- 
son.” 

“We'll do fine as a team,” another 
said, “and everything will be okay.” 





time like this is for a community to 
reach out to one another, trust in 
friendships, and keep contact with 
others,” she told the group. 

Many students who have been af- 
fected by Pakrashi’s suicide knewhim 
through campus student groups. 


“The most important 
thing at a time like this 
is fora community to 
reach out to one 
another, trust in 
friendships, and keep 


contact with others.” 


—CHAPLAIN SHARON 
KUGLER 





Pakrashi was an active member of the 
swim team, political co-chair of the 
Multi-Ethnic Students of Hopkins 
(MESH), andacadet in ROTC. These 
groupshave taken different measures 
in dealing with this tragedy. 

The swim team has met to discuss 
theimpact of Pakrashi’s death. “There 
was never a day when Manab wouldn’t 
be smiling at practice,” members of 
theswim team said. “His eyes beamed 
radiance. He was always happy to be 
at practice.” Swim team members who 


| were informed by their RAs of the 


Greek System at JHU — 


| incident called coach Kennedy at 11 


p-m. on Friday to inform him of what 
had happened. The team met the next 
morning at 9 a.m., and again on Sun- 
day at 1 p.m. In addition, according 
to one swim team member, coach 
Kennedy has set aside a few minutes 
at the beginning of practices to talk 
about Pakrashi and to encourage 
swimmers to “stick to their regular 
schedules and talk with the counse- 
lors.” 

Emily Thompson, president of 
MESH, spoke on behalfofthe MESH’s 
executive board about the ways that 
Pakrashi’s death will affect them. 

“MESH represents all kinds of dif- 
ferent groups,” she said. “Now a part 
of that is gone.” Thompson added 
her thoughts on how she hopes stu- 
dents will deal with the incident. “This 
could happen to anyone: most of us 
have been there. This should affect 
everyone. No one should be afraid to 
ask questions. The best thing is to talk 
about it.” 

On Monday, November 2, the ad- 
ministration began to inform the rest 
of the student body and the faculty of 
Pakrashi’s suicide. MESH leaders 
announced the incident at Monday 
night’s monthly Student Activity 
Commission General Assembly 
meeting, held with the heads of all 
student groups. A moment of silence 
was observed to honor Pakrashi. 

Boswell also sent out an email to 
all faculty to alert them of the inci- 
dent. In the letter, she stated that 
“{Manab’s] death has impacted a 
large number of students and many 
may need assistance in extending 
deadlines and rescheduling exams. 
Please help them in any way you are 
able.” Boswell added that when stu- 
dents come in with problems, Boswell 
is sending a letter to individual fac- 
ulty members to address the specific 


needs of those students, in order to 
help students get through this difficult 
period. 

Other campus resources have also 
been working to help students deal 
with Pakrashi’s death. Counselors 
from the Counseling Center were 
present all day on Saturday in 
Wolman and McCoy, and on Sunday 
inthe Wolman first floorlounge. “We 
don’t want to be intrusive, but we 
want to be available to talk,” said Beil. 

“Most people this age haven’t dealt 
with the death of a peer. We want to 
normalize whatever students are feel- 
ing. There is a whole range of ‘nor- 
mal’ reactions, and these reactions 
may change over time,” said Baum. 

Many students utilized the avail- 
ability of the counselors over the 
weekend, but the counselors stressed 
that they expected more students to 
visit the Counseling Center during 
the week. “The counselors will be 
planning extra time for students who 
need to come in and talk.” Students 
can visit the Counseling Center as 
walk-ins between 8:30a.m.and5 p.m. 
on weekdays, or they can make an 
appointment, and can usually be seen 
within a week. A counselor is also on 
call for emergencies at all times and is 
reachable through security. The 
counselors also emphasized that they 
are available to work with groups, not 
only with individuals. 

The chaplain and peer counselors 
from A Place to Talk have also been 
readily available to talk with students. 
Chaplain Kugler was available, with 
the counselors, in Wolman on Satur- 
day. She urged students to take care 
of themselves even as they grieved. 


“This is an important time for 
people to be gentle on themselves, 
Everyone feels this differently, and 
there is no pattern to how people 
should be feeling.” She also encour- 
aged students to find help in dealing 
with Pakrashi’s death wherever they, 
were most comfortable. “There are a 
number of places that people can go 
to talk. Students should find what- 
ever fits right for them.” 

A Place to Talk (APTT), the peer 
counseling group, has also been 
readily accessible since Friday. Start- 
ing on Sunday night, APTT openeda 
second room in Wolman, in addition 
to their regular sitein AMRI.APTTis 
open in the evenings from 7 p.m. un; 
till a.m. Rob Palumbos, APTT direc- 
tor, said that “there has been a signifi- 
cant turnout of people who wanted to 
talk about Manab.” He echoed 
Kugler’ sthoughts by saying that* “each 
person has the right to grieve in his or 
her own way. Everyone is affected 
differently. APTT isa resource where 
students can talk about their feelings 
and howto grieve.” He added that for 
many students, an incident such as 
this “dredges up introspection about 
their own life. This crisis shows the 
common ground between Manab’s 
experience and their own.” Palumbos 

stressed that APTT’s role is to help 
students through the crisis “without 
judging.” 
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Scalia joins MSE lineup 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

“I am trying to persuade you to 
give some thought to the dead consti- 
tution ... it shouldn’t be the Supreme 
Court that determines what’s right... 
I don’t have the slightest idea of what 
you would use if not the original 
meaning of the constitution.” 

The response to Scalia’s speech was 
generally positive. Comparing Scalia 
to Jerry Springer, who spoke less than 
a week earlier, MSE co-chair Omar 
Khan said that “I thought it was just 
as much funandentertaining...except 
he really spoke to the topic.” 

Those who attended the Sympo- 
sium had similar things to say. “I 
thought it was really good ... I agree 
with most of what he said,” said 
Amanda Bowers, a freshman. 

“Delightful. Provocative. It at- 
tracted me toa field that I hadn’t been 
before,” said Erika Weissinger, a 
graduate student at the Institute for 
Policy Studies. However, she ob- 
served that while about 20 men asked 
questions of the justice, only one 
woman got up to speak. 

Two non-Hopkins students, Su- 
san and Janice from UMBC had this 
to say: “We found him very down to 
earth and personable.” 

This observation was also made in 
one of the questions asked of Scalia. 

Alsoanon-Hopkins student, Jana 
Baird from College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland said, “I enjoyed it; lagreed 
with some of the things he said; I see 
where he’s coming from. It makes 
sense.” 

Also comparing Scalia to Springer, 
MSE co-chair Robert Fisher said, “I 





think that if you look at the two, this 
is what MSE is all about ... capturing 
the spectrum of American identity... 
I was happy, in retrospect, compar- 
ing the two.” 

In contrast to Springer, the audi- 
torium filled slowly, but by 8:00 p.m., 
when Scalia came out to speak, very 
few seats remained empty. 

Many of those attending the Sym- 
posium were non-undergraduates; 
there was a significant showing of 
people from outside the Hopkins 
community, professors, and high 
school students. 

“The vision I saw for (the Sympo- 
sium) was to improve Hopkins-Bal- 
timore community relations,” said 
Omar Khan. “It’s open to everybody 

.. everybody has a chance to get in- 
side.” 

In addition to extensive adverti§- 
ing in the Baltimore area, fifty letters 
were sent out by the Symposium com- 
munity relations co-chairs, Arthur 
Luk and Samir Patel, to local high 
schools to encourage them to attend 
the events. 

“Eighthigh schools came out,” "said 
Luk at the event. 

“We offered to do shuttles (for the 
high school students), but nobody 
needed it,” Robert Fisher said. “The 
participation has been high .. . whole 
classes have been coming.’ 
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Computer vision, tanks to brains 


BY DANIEL BUI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A person walks up toan ATM ma- 
chine and instead of entering a PIN 
number the machine recognizes the 
face of the person. At an airport, a 
computer sees a per- 
son walking through 
security and matches 
the face with that of a 
known _ terrorist. 
Soundlikesomething 
from a James Bond 
movie? Believe it or 
not, this technology 
could be available for 
use within the next 
five to ten years. 

This may all hap- 
pen according to Dr. 
Michael Miller, direc- 
tor of the Army Re- 
search Office's multi- 
institution Center of 
Imaging Studies 
(CIS) based out of 
Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, MIT andthe 
University of Texas at 
Austin. Inthe center's 
mission statement, 
the main goal of the 
center is the develop- 
ment of mathemati- 
cal foundations for 
the representation 
and understanding of 
complex scenes. 

Professor Miller 
and his CIS colleges 
are using innovative 
new techniques involving data tem- 
plates rather than traditional meth- 
ods to implement computer vision. 
"Most previous imaging work has 
concentrated on recognizingisolated, 
rigid objects in highly constrained en- 
vironments" says Miller. Previous 
methods have broken images into 
parts and grouped the parts together 

. to achieve their purposes. These ap- 
proaches enhance the image and re- 
move unimportant information. 
They then detect the edges of the im- 

~ age, and estimate the nature of the 

& 


object. 


"There are no existing vision sys 
tems capable of recognizing a human 
crawling though the grass, [or] a dog 
running through the field," explains 
Miller. "There are many difficulties 
that have prevented this from becom- 
ing a reality, including shapes and 


intensity patterns that vary greatly 
because of viewpoint, lightning and 
the complexities of real-world imag- 
ery consisting of multiple objects that 
are at least partial y hidden and often 
deformed." 

The research being done by Dr. 
Miller and CIS is trying to reach fur- 
ther down towards the root of com- 
puter vision and what the computers 
are actually computing. "If you take 
three faces, apply beards to two of 
them," Miller says, "a person who 
knows those three faces still will rec- 


ognize them." The trick is to realize 


what the underlying image is, and to 
teach a computer to recognize it. 
The solution the CIS came up with 
utilizes templates of the objects it is 
trying to recognize. When trying to 
recognize an object, the computer is 
given a standard of what it is looking 





hidden or obstructed. 

Thus, the bulk ofthe workinvolved 
is in designing these templates. What 
is the standard for this object? How 
much freedom can you give to the 


template’s shape? If too much free- | 


dom is given, then anything can be 
morphed into the template. Iftoolittle 
freedom is given, 
then you limit the 
power of the tem- 
plate, and it may not 


These are the kinds 
of questions Dr. 
Miller is trying to an- 
swer. 

One of the appli- 
cations ofDr. Miller’s 
research is in the 
growing field of com- 
putational anatomy, 
mainly the brain. 
What does a "stan- 
dard" brainlook like? 
This is a difficult 
question to answer, 
but once a standard 
is reached, the appli- 
cations for this would 
be invaluable to 
medicine. The ability 
to compare the brain 
ofasick person to that 
of the "standard" 
healthy brain enables 
more precise diag- 
nostic tools for doc- 
tors. Researchers can 
begin to correlate de- 








IMAGES FROM HTTP://WWW.CIS.JHU.EDU 
Outlining specific objects in complex images like the grooves in a brain or tanks on a landscape. 


for, the template. It is then allowed to 
make transformations to the template 
to accommodate what it is seeing. 
These transformations come in the 
form of the number of objects, orien- 
tation, position and scale. Using a 
"jump-diffusion” method, the com- 
puter jumps around on the image 
trying to explain the pixels it "sees." 
Another method varies the number 
of objects and attempts to explain 
pixels using fused and split objects. 
In this manner the computer accom- 
modates for objects that are partially 


formities to mental 
illnesses. 

Miller is also 
working on an application for mili- 
tary purposes. This application would 
enable computers to discern exactly 
what kind of military vehicle or units 
are present from an infrared reading. 
Exactly what kind of tank is out there, 
and how many? This kind of knowl- 
edge enables leaders to be more in- 
formed for decisions. 

The applications of this research 
are far reaching, and as varied as the 
imagination. These results could be 
available as soon as the next five 
years. 


recognize the object. | 





Were not so bad 


MAUREENDAVIDSON- 


WELLING 
EARTH SHAKING 





t would probably not come 
as a surprise to many 
people that Americans 
have one of the highest lev 
els of individual energy 
consumption in the world. Ifsome- 
one had asked me which country, 
on average, used the most energy 
per individual in the world I prob- 
ably would have guessed the United 
States. As it turns out, that guess 
isn’t very wrong. According to an 
article entitled "Energy Addicted in 
America" in the Sunday New York 
Times, "Americans continue to use 
more energy than residents of any 


major country but Canada.” We are’ 


now, as we have in the past, consum- 
ing excessive quantities of scarce re- 
sources. And obviously, this is not 
just limited to energy and fossil fuels. 

I came away from reading the 
article mentioned above without 
exactly knowing how to feel. The 
article was fairly cynical about the 
extent to which the nation could 
or would alter its lifestyle of reck- 
less resource consumption. I rec- 
ognize that it is hard to live in the 
United States without succumb- 
ing to the constant pressure, in 
the form of extra conveniences, 
to waste resources. And I’m not 
sure that I know of anybody that I 
would say is not guilty of wasting 
resources, or who is willing to sac- 


rifice conveniences or quality in 


order to be environmentally i 


friendly. And yet, I don’t neces: 


sarily agree that Americans have 
not, and are indeed unwilling to.» 


try to change their current re->- 


source-hungry lifestyle. 

Since at least the 1870s, whe 
concerns over timber depletion 
arose, there has been some form 
of environmentalism in the 
United States. Many of the prior 
environmental battles have be- 
come so completely won, and then 
absorbed by the mainstream, that 
today hardly anyone realizes that 
there was once serious debate, A 
good example of this is the fight 
to get adequate water treatment. 
It is hardly considered radical to- 
day to expect that the water you 
drink is chlorinated, or to believe 
that sewage wastes should be 
treated before they are released 
back into rivers or other bodies of 
water. And this is true of other envi- 
ronmental debates as well. I think it 
is worth pointing out that bettering 
the environment, especially when it 
involves large capital investment or 
demands significant personal 
lifestyle changes, takes a while. 

People concerned about the en- 
vironment are constantly recog- 
nizing and reiterating that there 
is not enough being done to save 
the environment. We haven’t ac- 
complished enough, and we are 
getting further behind everyday 
that we exist. Nobody, with the 
exception of large corporations 
trying to defend against the boy- 
cotts and letter-writing cam- 
paigns of nagging environmental- 
ists, seems to talk very much about 
the progress that has been made. 
And it should be talked about. 
Sure, there is still plenty of enyi- 
ronmental pollution to remediate, 
resources to conserve, plastic to 
recycle and environmentally- 
friendly technology to be in- 
vented. However, without any dis- 
cussion of progress, saving the 
environment can seem like an 
overwhelming and impossible 
task. And it isn’t. "| 





“FBI warns 317 Mary- 
land doctors about 
anti-abortion extrem- 

: ists 


The FBI has contacted 31 Mary- 

_ land doctors who perform abortions 

_ to inform them that their names are 

onananti-abortion website thatsome 

believe implicitly encourages violent 
acts. 
The World Wide Web site, which 

. lists hundreds of doctors who per- 

- form abortions, clinic workers and 

» their family members under an im- 

- ageofdripping blood, haslines drawn 

. through the names of those who have 

: been killed by anti-abortion extrem- 

* ists. Among them is Dr. Barnett 
Slepian, the Buffalo, N.Y., obstetri- 
cian killed bya sniper's bullet Oct. 23. 

' “We're not trying to instill a panic 

» and have people looking over their 
shoulders, but we felt that they should 
be contacted as a courtesy and told 
that their names are on the site,” said 
Special Agent Peter Gulotta Jr., a 
spokesman for the Maryland FBI of- 
fice in Baltimore. 

The FBI has no authority to take 
action against the Web site, put up by 
a Georgia-based group called the Cre- 
ators’ Rights Party, since the page does 
not advocate violence, Gulotta said 
Friday. 

“There'sno overt statement on the 
site that any of the peoplelisted should 
be dealt with violently,” Gulotta said. 
“It's their First Amendment right to 
publish the list. But they've gone to 
great pains to do background investi- 
gations of the doctors, and we feel 
that we ought to let them know that.” 

One passage on the Creators! 
Rights Party page reads that the site's 
goal “is to record the name of every 
person working in the baby slaughter 
businessacross the U.S.A.” Itincludes 
not only the doctors’ names, but of- 
ten photos of them, their home and 
work addresses, social security num- 
bers, the cars they drive — complete 
with license tag numbers — and the 
names of their children. 

The site, which has been up for 
about two years, is one of many on 
the World Wide Web that has sparked 

- controversy because of perceived 
_ linksto violent goals. Lawmakers and 
} prosecutors around the country have 
- been trying to distinguish the fine 

_ line between constitutionally pro- 

- tected electronic speech and that 
epee illegally incites violence. 


The Creators’ Rights Pasty ig thn 


Pmienom « 





by Neal Horsley, a 54 year-old com- 
puter programmer from Carrollton, 
GA., whose site has attracted wide- 
spread attention from watchdog 
groups. 

“Heis providing the tools for mur- 
derers,” said Mark Potok of the South- 
ern Poverty Law Center, which tracks 
hate crimes and anti-abortion ex- 
tremist activity. “He's not specifically 
advocating the murder of people, but 
he's coming as close as you can while 
staying legal.” 

Horsley, whose site has also advo- 
cated the seizure of nuclear weapons 
by groups looking to secede from the 
United States, didn't return a phone 
call Friday. But in a recent interview 
on CNBC, he defended his web site. 

“Tt's not against the law for me to 
keep a list of people who are making 
aliving killing babies,” he said on the 
show. “That's all I've been doing. 
What I care about is that there are 
3,000 babies being slaughtered every 
day, and I'm going to do my best to 
see it stopped.” 


FDA approves device 
that lets high-speed 
water drill cavities 


People scared of the dentist could 
soon have a new option for dealing 
with cavities: a machine that uses 
water particles to cut into teeth with- 
out as much pain and noise as the 
dreaded drill. 

Biolase Technology Inc. an- 


nounced Food and Drug Adminis- 


tration approval of its Millennium 
device Monday. 

Laser energy bombards water 
droplets until they move at such high 
speed that they become a “hydroki- 
netic” drill. Despite a faint burning 
smell, the tooth remains cool to touch 
because only cool water, not thelaser's 
heat energy, actually reaches it. 

Biolase said the water drills would 
sell for $39,000 to $45,000, somewhat 
higher than a regular dental drill and 
about the same as a heat laser the 
FDA approved for cavity drilling last 
year. 

Dr. Lewis Eversole of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific studied 66 people 
who had two teeth with cavities the 
same size. One tooth got regular drill- 
ing, the other was drilled with Millen- 
nium. Both systems were comparable, 
he concluded after seeing the fillings 
were equally intact six months later. 

But the Millennium didn't cause 
thehigh-pitched grinding that makes 

“a lot of people want to jump out of 
the chair,” he said. In 20 people who 
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opted not to receive anesthesia for 
either filling, patients reported 
significantly less discomfort on 
the Millennium-drilled tooth, he 
said. 

But the Millennium is only for 
certain kinds of cavities, so it's un- 
certain how often dentists would be 
able to use it, cautioned Dr. Wayne 
Wozniak of the American Dental 
Association. For example, it can't 
treat a cavity that forms behind an 
existing filling, he said. It's also for 
adults only. 

“Tt's something that still needs fur- 
ther'research to decide just how use- 
ful such a device would be in the den- 
tal office,” he said. 


Antibiotics provide 
effective treatment 
for Anthrax exposure 


The people possibly exposed to 
Anthrax at an Indianapolis abortion 
clinic can be treated effectively with 
antibiotics despite the bacteria's 
deadly potential, health officials said. 

Atleast 29 people began that treat- 
ment Friday after being exposed to a 
substance purported to be anthrax, a 
strain of bacteria that can be used asa 
biological weapon. 

Culture tests on the substance 
should confirm by Monday whether 
the powdery substance sent in an en- 
velope was the bacterium. The cul- 
tures will be checked after 24, 48 and 
72 hours, said Dr. Alan Handt, direc- 
tor of public safety for the Marion 
County Emergency Management 
Agency. 

“The longer it goes without grow- 
ing something, the better the news,” 
Handt said. 

“Tf it was Anthrax, it's quite seri- 
ous. It's something that could spread 
over city blocks, but the person who 
had direct contact with that letter is 


the one in the most danger,” Handt 


said. 

Anthrax also is the name of the 
infectious disease caused by the bac- 
terium. An infection can occur by 
breathing or making skin contact. 

Symptoms, which usually occur 
within seven days of exposure, in- 
clude raised, itchy bumps on the skin 
that develop into ulcers that could 
lead to death if left untreated. 


However, antibiotics usually cure 
Ww 


q 


the disease, so doctors began that 
treatment immediately for those ex- 
posed, said Dr. Virginia Caine, direc- 
tor of the Marion County Health De- 
partment. 

“Tf it is Anthrax, they will have to 
take it for four weeks,” Caine said. 

In that event, authorities also 
would recommend those exposed re- 
ceive vaccinations for the disease, 
Caine said. 


Scientist say that new 
fat substitute will 
earn “heart healthy” 


Just like other fat substitutes, 
Nutrim won't add any jiggle to your 
hips. But unlike the others, Nutrim is 
actually good for you. 

What's different is that Nutrim, 
made from the soluble fiber of oats 


and barley, lowerscholesterol and was 
specifically designed in a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture laboratory 
here to meet standards set by the gov- 
ernment for “heart healthy” labeling. 
George Inglett, a chemist with the 
National Center for Agricultural Uti- 
lization Research, started thinking 
about making a fiber-based fat sub- 
stitute in 1997, when the Food and 
Drug Administration ruled that foods 
with 3 grams or more of dietary fiber 
could be marketed as good for you. 
While nutritionists and public 
health advocates say they are excited 
by the idea of a healthy replacement 
for fat, they lamented it probably 
won't mean more nutrition in an al- 
ready fat-laden American diet. 
“These are not magic bullets. Just 
adding a fat substitute to a candy 
bar ora cookie doesn't turn it into a 
health food,” said Michael 
Jacobson, director of the Center for 
Science in the Public Interest. “Nev- 
ertheless, I think it is a fruitful av- 
enue for the food industry to be 
working on.” 
Inglett has worked on fat substi- 
tutes for the last decade. His newest 


invention joins a generation of fat 
substitutes including Oatrim, Z- trim 
and Olestra. But Inglett says Nutrim 
transcends the basic “fake fat” con- 
cept. 

The oat and barley fiber in Nutrim 
reduces the low density lipoprotein 
cholesterol — or LDL cholesterol — 
that collects in a waxy build-up inside 
arteries. High LDL cholesterol can 
block blood flow to the heart, leading 
to heart attacks, or to the brain, lead- 
ing to strokes. 

The natural fiber content of 
Nutrim, and its ability to reduce cho- 
lesterol, gives it a big edge over fake 
fats like Olestra, said Robert Cullen, a 
professor of nutrition at Illinois State 
University. 

But Jacobson said fat substitutes 
won't change the psychology of eat- 
ing. People still aren't eating enough 
fruits or vegetables, and are eating 
larger portions of food that may be fat 
free but is still heavy with calories. 

“When you look at some of the 
trends, you'll see what I mean,” 
Jacobson said. “Artificial sweetener 
consumption soared in the 1980s, and 
so did obesity.” 
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More important than passing your next exam 


~ — MICHAELLAL 
WEBSITE OF THE 


‘ WEEK 


veryday, we go about 
ay life in a very system- 
4} atic fashion. Every 
thing we do, we do it 
for a reason. But just 
«* for a second, have you ever won- 
=: dered about the most pointless 
-. things, things that would never 
>, makean impact in your life or any- 
»> one else's. For example, have you 
-> ever wondered who would win an 
.* one-on-one fight to the finish, In- 
*s spector Gadget or Maxwell Smart. 
', Ifyou have then The Main Event, 
* http://www.missouri.edu/ 
»' ~c744677/mainevent.html, is the 
' site for you. 
The creators of the site view 
. their site as a service for you, the 
>, web surfer. "In today's world, there 
scare so few things to do that are 
ue simply pointless, frivolous, even. 
That's why every other week, Mike 
and Kevin will argue about some- 
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have 30 minutes to down as 
much of their favorite per- 
formance-enhancing drug 
they can." Then the two 
manly figures play the game 
mercy, a game that sets chil- 
dren apart from men. 

So then "the commen- 
tary" begins. Justin, one 
of the webmasters, sides 
with Popeye and begins 
the McGwire bashing. 
And Mike, the other 
webmaster, takes Justin : 
on by first criticizing ke a dhe in 
Justin's debate abilities | phies | 
and then his choice, i 
Popeye. You can really 
feel their friendship 
strengthening as they 
continue to argue. 

At the end of the com- 
mentary, they ask for 
comments for the match 
and post them up the 
week following the battle. 
During the period the "current ar- 
guments" are posted, the 
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pen to be reading about. But we all 
know that humor comes mostly at 


is the ability to read and learn about 
the authors in the biographies sec- 


» thing so amazingly inconsequen- 
». tial, you just have to laugh. That's 
our promise to you." 
So forthe past two weeks, the "cur- 
» rent argument” is Mark McGwire vs. 


webmasters offer a poll to the read- 
ers to vote the outcome of the bout. 
At the current time, Popeye is lead- 
ing McGwire 218 to 134 votes. 
What makes the site even better 


tion. The interesting aspect about 
the biographies is that they are writ- 
ten by their counterpart for the site. 
Therefore you get many biased 
views against the person you hap- 


the expense of others. In this case it 
would just happen to be Mike and 
Kevin. 

Be sure to visit the site today for 
the latest edition of The Main Event. 





Launch your own rocket on Kodiak Island 


BY PATRICIA JONES 
; THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


* Waves crash violently against 
rocky beaches in this secluded cor- 
‘ner of Kodiak Island, while on a 
‘nearby hill, cattle and bison graze on 
‘the dull, yellow tundra. 
_', Not far away stands a pair of Atco 
“trailers, within which the push of a 
‘button on Wednesday will launch a 
$5.5 million military rocket south 
“over the Pacific Ocean. 
‘Two miles away is a tall canvas 
_ ‘dome tent draped over an aluminum 
frame. The ends of the tent fold up to 
“accommodate a semitrailer that car- 
“ries the 34-foot-long Air Force rocket. 
1 The Kodiak Launch Complex is 
~’still a work in progress. When it's 
finished next summer, the site will be 
_ the nation's first commercial rocket 
_ range that doesn't share equipment, 
_ personnel or infrastructure with the 
_dnilitary. 
That distinction should reduce 
launch costs and ease preparation 
“hassles, making Kodiak attractive to 
“space business, said Pat Ladner, ex- 
bs ecutive director of the Alaska Aero- 
~~ “space Development Corp. 
~~. “Customers at our place will have 
= “total use of the facility without wor- 
~ “tying about being bumped off the 
~,, schedule,” he said. 
~* Kodiakis targeting businesses that 
~~ ieed to replace one or two satellites 
-* orbiting the Earth. “It's the fastest 
as “ growing part ofthe market,” said John 
~_-~ Pfifer, AADC's site manager. 
Kodiak isn't alone in the commer- 
--. ‘cial space race. Sites in California, 
_-. Florida and Virginia are also prepar- 
“ing to launch rockets. 
~. Nearly 1,700 satellites, worth 
_-~ about $60 billion in launch contracts, 
-__ will need a ride into space over the 
‘next 10 years, according to the Teal 
_ ‘Group, a defense and aerospace mar- 
- ketanalysis firm in Washington, D.C. 
~ About 1,100 of those satellites will 
be for commercial use, with the re- 
Samainder for militaryand government 
pProjects, said Marcos Caceres, space 
- - 














the curve. 


Information is a moving target. 

If you’re planning to trade valuable 
time and resources for a graduate de- 
gree in this growing new field, you 
need one that will keep you ahead of 


A graduate degree from the University 
of Michigan‘s School of Information 
prepares you to lead the future of iN- School of Information 
formation systems and services University of Michigan 
throughout all segments of society. . 

In our dynamic, two-year master’s 
program, students from diverse academic back- 


analyst for the Teal Group. 

“Last year was very significant, a 
milestone year, because more com- 
mercial satellites were launched than 
government or military satellites,” he 
said. 

The increase was driven in part by 
telecommunications giants like 
Motorola, Orbital Sciences, Loral 
Space & Communications and 
Teledesic, a joint venture between 
Microsoft founder Bill Gates and cel- 
lular phone pioneer Craig McCaw. 

Those companies are all hurrying 
to place satellites for global commu- 
nication and Internet systems. Sub- 
scribers to the services they'll offer 
would be able to make phone calls or 
log onto the World Wide Web any- 
where on the globe. 

Alaska, through the Kodiak 
Launch Complex, also hopes to cash 
in. 

As satellites break down or burn 
out, they must be replaced. Facilities 
at Kodiak are designed to accommo- 
date small rockets that can deliver 
one or two satellites at a time, Ladner 
said. 

For those customers, the Kodiak 
Launch Complex offers a wide-open 
southern route over the Pacific Ocean. 
That's valuable because the solid-fuel 
boosters that deliver satellites into 
orbit fall to earth as molten metal. 

Kodiak's latitude also adds a ben- 
efit. Less fuel is needed to launch a 
rocket into polar orbit from Kodiak 
than from a site closer to the equator 
because the planet spins at a slower 
rate at the axis. 

AADC hopes to land up to nine 
launch contracts a year, though to 
date only two military projects are 
scheduled, including next week's 
launch to test the effectiveness of 
early-warning radar in Californiaand 
Alaska. 

The military may becomealonger- 
term client. The Air Force's Space & 
Missile Test & Evaluation Director- 
ate typically launches 15 to 20 rockets 
ayear, said Capt. Brice Niska, the Air 
Force official in charge of the first 
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Kodiak mission. 

The $12 million price tag on this 
first launch makes Kodiak compa- 
rable to other commercial sites but 
costlier than other military launch 
facilities, Niska said. 

Included in the Air Force tab are 
the $5.5 million rocket, $1.2 million 
for use of the launch site and $1 mil- 
lion for aircraft to make sure the 
launch corridor is clear and safe. 
Other costs include the equipment 
and personnel brought to Kodiak for 
the mission. 

While Kodiak prepares for its first 
launch, Fairbanks continues to see 
growth in the other end of the fledg- 
ling Alaska space industry. 

Six ground stations are being built 
or are already up and running, ac- 
cording to the Alaska space agency, 
and four more are planned. Most of 
that development has come in the last 
12 months. 

Fairbanks’ latitude makes it a 
prime location. Satellites in low earth 
polar orbits circle the globe about 15 
times a day. In Fairbanks, the satel- 
lites can transmit to ground stations 
during 12 of those orbits. 

“In California, you get to see it 
three times a day, and in Anchorage, 
10 times,” AADC's Ladner said. 

For the last 30 years, crews at Poker 
Flat Research Range, about 30 miles 
northeast of Fairbanks, havelaunched 
small rockets during winter months 
to conduct scientific tests of the au- 
rora borealis. NASA antennas there 
already talk to satellites in orbit. 

The Alaska SAR Facility, part of 
the Geophysical Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska Fairbanks, also 
downlinks data froma number of sat- 
ellites in polar orbits. 

SAR, which stands for synthetic 
aperture radar, is a special type of 
image that satellites make of the earth's 
surface, said Cheryl Katje, coordinator 
of user services for the SAR site. 

“The data we get is strictly for re- 
search and governmentuse,” she said. 

Like Poker Flat, the SAR tracking 
station is funded by NASA. 
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Commercial ground stations in 
Fairbanks include Space Imaging 
EOSAT, which built a ground station 
along the Richardson Highway just 
outside of Fairbanks. 

It's one of the few ground stations 
with a permanent staff. Five contrac- 
tors of Denver-based Space Imaging 
have moved to Fairbanks, including 
Mike Kimball, lead engineer and an 
employee of Lockheed Martin. 

Once the company's satellite is 
launched later this year from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia, Kimball's crew will staff the 
Fairbanks station 24 hours a day to 
receive computerized photo images 
that willlater be sent to the company's 
headquarters. 

Other Fairbanks area ground sta- 
tions are fully automated. Satellite data 
feeds into ground station computers 
andis transmitted to Lower 48 process- 
ing centers, which translate it into im- 
ages or other commercial information. 

Havinga colony ofsatellite ground 
stations will help the state sell the 
launch facility, Ladner said. 

“It's just an added feature that 
people can take advantage of if they 
so desire,” he said. “It just makes life 
easier.” 

It's possible that there might be 
some collaboration between the 
Kodiak complex and existing 
Fairbanks facilities, said Roger Smith, 
associate director of the UAF Geo- 
physical Institute and temporary 
launch range director. 

“We certainly have the capability 
to track rockets from Poker Flat,” he 
said. “It depends on what their needs 
are and what we can provide for 
them.” 

Since Poker Flat opened in 1969, 
more than 1,700 rockets have been 
launched from the Interior site, most 
flying only a few hundred miles. 

“We see a number of opportuni- 
ties for further business in Alaska,” 
Smith said. “We don't see Kodiak as 
having taken away our business. It's a 
different kind of business and we can 
work together.” 
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Political apathy at Hopkins persists 


The undergraduate students here at 
Johns Hopkinsare perhaps among the most 
politically apathetic in the nation. This past 
Tuesday was Election Day, and one would 
hardly know by walking across campus. 
Thecampuswaslacking the political signs, 
speeches and rallies that are commonplace 
on other campuses during election time. 

This election was not an anomaly. Dur- 
ing the 1996 presidential campaign stu- 
dents were similarly disinterested. Even 
when students expressed interest, it was 
generally not properly focused. Following 
the election, students were often overheard 
discussing the glamorous aspects of the 
election and not the pertinent issues. The 
election of a professional wrestler as Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota provoked more dis- 
cussion among students than all of the 


pertinent issues combined. 


Students have been quoted as saying that 
they would rather spend time studying 
than “waste their time” obtaining an ab- 
sentee ballot or driving to the polls. Of 
course, it is every citizen’s prerogative to 


vote or not, but people must realize the 
consequences of their actions. 

Many current issues will have a direct 
impact on the future of our generation. 
The most important issue to our genera- 
tion is the impending collapse of the So- 
cial Security system. Many students have 
already made significant contributions to 
the program and yet it is very doubtful 
that anyone from our generation will ever 
collect any benefits. In the coming years, 
legislators will be working to develop a 
solution to this problem. As students, it is 
our responsibility to elect leaders who 
will work for our best interests. 

Despite the lack of overall enthusiasm 
there are many students who are politi- 
cally active. Many have taken the initia- 
tive to encourage the participation of their 


cohorts, but often to little avail. 


We would hope that students take the 
initiative and register to vote, so they will 
at least have the opportunity to make a 
difference in 2000. As future leaders, we 
should take responsibility to get involved. 


Celebrating diversity, Hopkins style 


The eleventh CultureFest 98 kicks off 
this Friday in conjunction with Diversity 
Week at Hopkins. Eighteen events are 
jampacked into this eight-day celebration 
of diversity. The variety of events, from the 
“World’s Bazaar” to “It’s a Gay World After 
All” to the Community Outreach and Ser- 
vice Site Day to the Charity Concert Jam, 
reflect the myriad ways culture itself can be 
defined, be it religious, ethnic, racial or 


even, collegiate. 


This year’s theme, Connections of Cul- 
tures: Discovering Our Story, is“intended to 


foster an appreciation and awareness of 
the common bondsweshareand the simi- 
lar paths in life we have encountered.” The 
purpose of this celebration of diversity is 
to go beyond toleration — it’s to appreci- 
ate the great diversity at Hopkins and... 
around the globe. One way to fully appre- 
ciate each other is to learn and unlearn 
the things about our cultures and about 
each other, our similarities as well as our 


differences. The CultureFest is a great 


opportunity for us to step outside of our 
comfort zones, reach out and be touched. 





The government versus Microsoft 


Anti trust lawsuit violates principles of economic freedom 


nly in the United States 

would our govern- 

ment, built originally 

on the principles of 

freedom and equality, 
seek to protect economic freedom by 
periodically intervening in the 
economy and utterly destroying 
whichever business is currently the 
most successful. Of course, we don’t 
think of it this way; Instead, we be- 
lieve that our governmentis saving us 
from that horrifying economic bo- 
geyman, the Monopoly. Just recently, 
the Justice Department decided that 
Microsoft has earned too much 
money, and is now aiming its formi- 
dable budget at bringing Microsoft 
down ina populist frenzy of antitrust 
rhetoric. While this may not come as 
a huge surprise to most people, no 
one seems to realize that Microsoft is 
neither a true monopoly or even a 
threat to our economy. 

But wait, you ask. Isn’t Microsoft 
evil? They are the biggest software 
producer. A majority of the market- 
share of computers uses their operat- 
ing system. Because they are so suc- 
cessful, doesn’t that make them a 
monopoly? Doesn’t that mean that 
we should, in the name of protecting 
the consumer, intervene? 

Contrary to popular belief, 
Microsoft is nothing near a true mo- 
nopoly. While it does control 90 per- 


= cent of the market share in terms of 








desktop computer operating systems, 
it ranks a virtually unnoticeable 2 
percent share of the total global com- 
puter industry revenues. Counting 
just computer software, Microsoft 
only has a 4% market share. Thus, 


_ while Microsoft has a large share ina 
niche of the computer industry, that 


niche is tiny and utterly insignificant 
when compared to the industry as a 
whole. So, why is the Justice Depart- 
ment so eager to destroy the com- 


_ pany? Probably for no other reason 
than the fact that Microsoft is a suc- 


‘cessful business. But this won’t be the 


frst time we've annihilated a busi- : 
ee Vv ‘oy a th ing competition, and is this a mo- 


because it is profitable 
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1945, the government succeeded in 
breaking up the Aluminum Company 
of America (Alcoa) on the grounds 
that the company had always antici- 
pated increases in the demand for 
aluminum ingot and be prepared to 
supply them. Nothing compelled it 
to keep doubling and redoubling its 


capacity before others entered the 
The actual facts of 


antitrust cases have 
been ignored in favor 
of populist “screw the 
rich guy" decisions. 


field. It insists that it never excluded 
competitors; but we can think of no 
more effective exclusion than pro- 
gressively embrace each new oppor- 
tunity as it opened, and to face every 
newcomer with new capacity already 
geared into a great organization. 
What Judge Learned Hand was stat- 
ing in his opinion essentially sug- 
that anyone who does good 
business, works to profit off of new 


opportunities, and competes with 


others in their field is unfairly exclud- 
nopoly. Arguably, then, every single 


os fe? 
— 
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Fortune 500 company could be in 
line for an antitrust lawsuit. 

Last time I checked, this was the 
country ofthe American Dream: work 
hard, get rich, live happy. However, 
given the Justice Department’s ac- 
tions in antitrust cases, it seems obvi- 
ous that the government resents that 
Dream. Ifyou succeed, you must take 
the risk that, in the name of “fairness” 
and “the common good,” your com- 
pany can be extinguished by the gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, there is the argument 
that Microsoft is an anti-competitive 
monopoly engaged in unfair business 
practices. The core of this argument 
points to Microsoft’s bundling of its 
Internet Explorer with every copy of 
Windows 95. According to the gov- 
ernment, this is forcing Internet Ex- 
plorer on the people. By this stan- 
dard, when I buy a BMW, I should be 
incensed that the sunroof is made by 
BMW, and not by, say, Ford. More- 


-over, the government’s case men- 


tioned nothing about the hundreds 
of other little programs Microsoft 
“forces” us to accept in its operating 
system, such as (heaven forbid!) Cal- 
culator, WordPad, and (worst ofall!) 
Clock. Nevertheless, it is Internet 
Explorer whichis the crux of the prob- 
lem. Because of this seeming arbi- 
trariness and potential for infinite 
regression, the government’s case 
against Microsoftis laughable at best. 

If I had some faith at all in our 
judicial system, at least in reference 
to antitrust cases, | wouldn’t worry 
about Microsoft’s fate. It seems self- 
evident that the Justice Department’s 
case against Microsoft is not a strong 
one. However, in the past the actual 
facts of antitrust cases have been ig- 
nored in favor of populist “screw the 
rich guy” decisions. The fact remains, 
Microsoft got to where it is today not 
bybeing criminal, butby selling popu- 
lar products which many people buy. 
The fact that it has succeeded over its 
competition shouldn’t be a reason to 
break up the company, but should 


instead by lauded as an example of 
skillful business savvy. 
x 4 c * 
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SPECIALTOTHENEWS-LETTER 


In response to the 
death of Matthew 
Shepard, a 
message from our 
chaplain 

Dear Editor, 


In the wake of Matthew Shepard’s 
brutal murder in Wyoming last 
month, many college and university 
Chaplains across the country have 
been in communication with one an- 
other about ways to deal with such a 
horrible incident on their respective 
campuses. Our hearts are heavy as we 
talk to students, to faculty and staff, 
and to one another. Another young 
life is over. Another community in 
stunned and mourns. A family is 
forced to grieve the unspeakable and 
there are the shameful accusations, 
the judgments for someone gone too 
soon, and sadder still, the destructive 
proclamations made in the name of 
God. I wanted to address the Hopkins 
community about this point in par- 
ticular, as a person of faith and as a 
person who often sees the broken re- 
mainsand misery that such misplaced 
“religious” proclamations can cause. 

As I searched my soul for words to 
share with this community, a letter 
was sent to me from a colleague at 
another institution. It was written by 
the Chaplain at Trinity College in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the Rt. Rev. 
Steven Charleston. He speaks of a 
certain kind of silence that killed Mat- 
thew Shepard. He points to the fact 
that many voices have spoken out to 
condemn his death. However, at the 
same time it is the hesitant, often un- 
informed silence that lurks just below 
the surface of our communities that 
is the most dangerous element in our 
midst. It is a silence that reinforces 
bigotry, intolerance, and hate. It is a 
silence that presumes an acceptance 
of the status quo. He challenges his 
college community to be courageous 
in the face of such silence and to take 
astand against persecution in its many 
forms. His words reflect the ache in 
my heart, as well as the hope. As your 
chaplain, I now share them with you 
and I encourage you to break through 
the silence. 


Peace always, 


Sharon M.K. Kugler 
University Chaplain 


























A message from The Rt. Rev. 
Steven Charleston, Chaplain, to the 
whole Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 1998. 


I saw on the news today that Mat- 
thew Shepard died. He was the 22 
year old man from Wyoming who 
was beaten and tortured and left to 
die for no reason other than he was 
homosexual. This tragic murder has 
raised a national debate again, the 
kind of periodic soul-searching our 
society goes through whenever a 
crime of hate startles us into aware- 
ness. The burning of Black churches, 
the bombing ofinnocent people, the 
death ofashy young man from Wyo- 
ming: these events suddenly shake 
us out of complacency and remind 
us that fear, prejudice and rage are 
always the shadows just beyond the 
light of our reason. And so people 
suddenly start to speak out. There 
are voices of outrage and grief. 
Voices of sorrow and demands to 
know why such a thing could hap- 
pen. And predictably, there are also 
defensive voices: the governor of 
Wyoming trying to explain why his 
state has no laws to protect people 
from hate crimes and the leadership 
of what is called the Christian “right 
wing” trying to explain whyk their 
national ads against homosexuality 
don’tinfluence peopletocommitsuch 
violence against gays and lesbians. 

In the days to come, these many 
voices will fill our media and the 
cultural consciousness it imprints 
until we are once again lulled into 
the more familiar patterns of ourlives, 
dozing off as a nation until the next 
tragedy rings the alarm of despair. 

As the chaplain of our own com- 
munity, I would like to invite us all 
to consider Matthew’s death in an- 
other way. Not through the clamor 
or denials, not through the shouts or 
cries of anger: but rather, through 
the silence ofhis death, the silence of 
that young man hanging onhis cross 
of pain alone in the emptiness of a 
Wyoming night, the silence that ul- 
timately killed as surely as the beat- 
ings he endured. 

Silence killed Matthew Shepard. 
The silence of Christians who know 
that our scriptures on homosexual- 
ity are few and murky in interpreta- 
tion and far outweighed by the words 
of a savior whose only comment on 
human relationships was to call us 
to never judge but only to love. The 
silence of well-meaning educated 
people who pretend to have an en- 





lightened view of homosexuality 
while quietly tolerating the abuse of| 
gays and lesbians in their own com- 
munities. The silence of our elected 
officials who have the authority to 
make changes but prefer to count 
votes. The silence of the majority fo 
“straight” Americans who shift un+ 
comfortably when confronted by the 
thought that gays and lesbians may 
beno different from themselves, save 
for the fact that they are walking tar: 
gets for bigotry, disrespect, cheap 
humor and apparently, of murder. . 

Crimes of hate may live in shouts 
of rage, but they are born in silence. 
Here at Trinity, I hope we will all 
listen to that silence. Before we jump 
to decry Matthew’s senseless death or 
before we seek to rationalize it with 
loud disclaimers, I hope we will just 
hear the silence. A young man’s heart 
has ceased to beat. Hear the silence of 
that awful truth. It is the silence that 
descends on us like a shroud. 

At Trinity, asin Wyoming, weare 
men and women surrounded by the 
silence of our own fear. Our fear o 
those who are different. Our fear o 
being identified with the scapegoat: 
Our fear of taking an unpopular po-, 
sition for the sake of those who can~ 
not stand alone. Our fear of social, 
and religious change. Our fear comes 
in many forms, but it always comes 
silently. A whispered joke. A glance! 
to look away from the truth. A quick 
shake of the head to deny any complic-, 
ity in the pain of others. These silent 
acts of our own fear of homosexuality 
are acted out on this campus everyday 
just as they are acted out everyday in 
Wyoming. Through silence, we give 
ourselves permission to practice what} 
we pretend to abhor. With silence, we 
condemn scores of our neighbors to 
live in the shadows of hate. In silencé, 
we observe the suffering of any group. 
of people who have been declared ex-, 
pendable by our society. fi 

Asaperson of faith, I willlisten, as 
we all will, to the many voices which} 
will eulogize Matthew Shepard. Iwill] 
carry that part ofour national shame} — 
on my shoulders. But! will also listen 
to the silence which speaks much 
more eloquently still to the truth be- 
hind his death. I will listen, and I will 
remember. And I will renew my re« 
solve never to allow this silence to 
have the last word. Not for Matthew. 
Not for gay men or lesbian women, 
Not for any person in our society 0 
any color or condition who has been 
singled out for persecution. Not in 
my church. Not in Wyoming. And 
not at Trinity College. : 
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Leung-Shea's 
article“ignores” 
some Poe facts 


Dear Editors, 


Marcus Leung-Shea’s intriguing 
article on “Edgar Allan Poe: 
Baltimore’s own man of mystery” ig- 
nores the fact that New York also 
claims Poe as their own. He lived in 
Fordham, now a part of the Bronx. 
He won acclaim in 1843 writing for 
the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
Baltimore, however, certainly has the 
distinction of hosting his final re- 
mains, originally interred in a 
pauper’s grave. 

No tours are offered at Church 
Home and Hospital, but, in a ubiqui- 
tous second floor stairwell, a plaque 
marks the approximate space where 
Edgar Allen Poe relinquished con- 
sciousness. The actual room and 
building now exist only in memory, 
but like the Ravens, Poe’s legacy is 
“forevermore.” 


‘ 


Ronald Z. Schwartz , 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 
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n the August/September issue 
of Link magazine (that free, in- 
tercollegiate Magazine that has 
made its way into your mail- 
{ box since last year that usually 
makes good bathroom reading) there 
was a report that suggested that col- 
Jege students around the nation are 
rising up against authority. 

» The media is calling it the Fight for 
your Right to Party Movement. With- 
out condoning the flipping over of cop 
cars about beer, it seems that at least at 
other schools’ students care about 
something. Here at Hopkins, a move- 
ment apparently consists of about nine 
students, and that mightbe pushing the 
numbers. 

At the beginning of the year, we 
returned to find a dry beach. So we 
should have either continued to go to 
the beach and let it be dry, or we 
shouldhave openly protested. As Link 
pointed out, if we were to be prohib- 
ited from our right to peaceably as- 
semble, then it infringes on our con- 
stitutional rights. The administration 
would not have dared. They are aware 
that Hopkins students are intelligent 
enough, if not involved enough, to 
call the ACLU. Trust me, no organi- 
zation that relies as heavily on en- 
dowments, as Hopkins does, wants 
them knocking on the University’s 
proverbial door. However, no one 
cared. We went on studying and 
throating; who needs a social life? 

‘. So if all Hopkins students really 


SHANNONARONIN 
PicTURE THIS 


care aboutis their grades and futures, it 
would be expected that they would 
come Out in droves to support any- 
thing that questioned Hopkins grading 
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The fact that more of 
those opinions were 
not voiced in the right 
forum is an incredible 
shame. 





standards, right? Well, if by Hopkins 
standards, nine people (one of whom 
was a graduate student with no vested 
interest, one of whom was a reporter, 
anda number of freshman who are still 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory) constitutes 
a drove, well then congratulations! 
Therewasareal showofsupportfor the 
studentleaders whoaremakingagenu- 
ine effort to improve the quality of life 
of their fellow students. An effort, I 
might add, that is the height ofaltruism 
in a place where the average pastime is 
trying to figure out how to beat the 
curve. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


OPINIONS 


Lack of interest in grading policy 
an embarrassment to Hopkins 


Last week’s student town meeting 
wasall about making itless necessary to 
beatthecurve. Itwasabouthoware you 
going to get a job when you graduate if 
everyone who wentto Harvard has bet- 
ter grades but knows less, and it was 
about a process of communication be- 
tween the student body and the admin- 


istration. It was giving us an opportu- 


nity to let the administration know that 
we are not happy with the way things 
stand. And we let ourselves down. 

For those of you who care, which 
may not be many of you, here is the 
implication of the low turn out. The 
deans find out how many students 
showed up, and they think we don’t 
care. Why should they waste their time 
on something they think is unimpor- 
tant to us? 

Ilamamember ofthe student body, 
Italk to other members of the student 
body, and I know that this is an issue 
people actually have opinions on. The 
fact that more of those opinions were 
not voiced in the right forum is an 
incredible shame. This is an issue on 
which we need to be informed. This 
is an issue on which we need to have 
opinions, and this is an issue on 
which we as a student body must be 
heard. 

Find something to care about — if 
not the destruction of your civil liber- 
ties because you are to worried about 
your grades, then at least care whole- 
heartedly about your grades when 
those come into question. 


Sex Party an inappropriate event: 


Lapse in judgement blatant by organizers and deans 


ast Thursday night, a party 
was held at E-Level under 
the theme “Sex Party: 
Come and Get Some.” Part 
' of the night’s festivities in- 
cluded the distribution of condoms, 
in addition to a “less-you-wear-less- 
you-pay” charging policy. While the 
‘party, sponsored by the Class of 2000, 
‘was supposed to have done well in 
terms of pure attendance, the very 
sordid nature of the whole affair begs 





- \some serious introspection on the 


part of both the undergraduate body 
‘and the organizers of the event. 

ki Atthevery least, the base nature of 
ithe affair caused our Student Council 


~~ {to lose some luster. The fact that our 


~~ felected student leaders suffered a 


~~ {apse in judgment is indeed trouble- 


—.{some. Perhaps even more trouble- 
~~ some is the fact that the deans sanc- 
~~stioned this event in spite of the fact it 


"Manifested such a high level of crass- 


~ ~ {ness and unsophistication. However, 
~~~ {most troublesome has been the in- 


-tability — or unwillingness — of the 


_-~ large percentage ofstudents disgusted 


~~ aby the affair to come out and freely 
' -.- 4stand up for what they believe. 
-_-}» There is, at the very least, an issue 


-_. tof class that comes into play when 
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‘discussing the “sex party”. The event 


__ Showed an astonishing lack of that in 


tits approach, in its execution, and, 
- {most tragically, in its lack of regard of 
ithe sentiments of a fair amount of 
Johns Hopkins undergraduates. 
{When the issue of possible offense 
‘was brought up, the concerns were 
‘brushed off with the argument that if 

’ 

‘ 


’ 
‘ 
‘ 


ow do I get mistaken 
fora Republican? How 
do I get mixed up with 
Newt Gingrich, Trent 
Lott, Jesse Helms and 
‘Strom Thurmond? I constantly re- 
‘ceive Republican propaganda, beg- 
‘ging meto support and give money to 
‘Organizations | frequently deride and 
rsonally detest. 
| The most brazenly idiotic one so 
“far came from the High Frontier, a 





“nonprofit organization committed 


0 organizing and leading an all out 
ush to educate millions of people at 
roots level about the plight 
‘of our national defense — and to 


‘mobilize these citizens to become ac- 
“tively involved in strengthening and 


defending our country.” The letter 
‘was Sane by the seal of Senator 
John Kyl. gt 
_ A quick read of the introduction 
etter and the 1998 defense issues sur- 
revealed that this “education” was 
a yastream ofliesand propaganda. 
ow, if we blatantly lie, make up 
;, and distort statistics, we'll get 
answers we want and so we can 
ll it the will of the people. 
- Theletter makes it seem like Presi- 
ent Clinton has dramatically slashed 
defense budget to dangerously 
yels, and modified the Anti- 
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the deans had given approval, then 
the event was therefore unquestioned 
in its appropriateness. It is in that 
LATA AE 


The sordid nature of 
the affair begs some 
serious introspection 
on the part of the 
student body 


capacity that the deans may be in an 
even more untenable position than 
the organizers. 

Through all of this, for whatever 
reason, the students who found the 
nature of the event thoroughly un- 
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Ballistic Missile Treaty, thus making 
the U.S. more vulnerable to missile 
attack. Moreover, it claims the threats 
to this nation are growing every day, 


as Iran, Pakistan, North Korea, Libya, 


Iraq and China build up their power, 
waiting to pounce on us the second 
we let our guard down. ‘ 
The High Frontier claims “the sus- 
tained, draconian cuts of the Clinton 
Administration in military spending 
combined with the social experimen- 
tation in the armed forces have been 
taking their toll. We must stop the 


“ 


wholesome have been afraid to openly 
criticize the lack of proper judgment. 
Rather than openly state their dis- 
pleasure, they have taken a helpless 
attitude towards the affair. That in 
itself is a tragedy; whenever a sizable 
contingent of the student body wishes 


to address an issue that they feel is | 


inviolable in terms of personal con- 


sequence, they must never be quelled | 


by a more vocal and authoritative 
contingent. 

It is precisely for that reason that 
this editorial was written. This was 
indeed an event that was done in bad 
taste. However, it must be made clear 
that it is not fair to criticize the indi- 
viduals involved in the affair. Those 
offended by the affair must speak up 
to insure that the next time some stu- 
dent-run, dean-sanctioned organiza- 
tion will think twice before hosting 
such an event. It is only through edi- 
torials and other bold messages that 
the student body can effectively con- 
vey these sentiments and bring it to 
their attention. 

Advocates of the event will be sure 
to label the event as some “harmless 
fun.” However, to label it as such 
trivializes the sentiments of a surpris- 
ingly large membership of the student 
body. In addition, it demeans this in- 
stitution and causes indignity to our 
student leadership. Hopefully, next 
time thesestudentleadersandthe deans 
will take those facts in to consideration. 
To ensure this, I urge all of who felt the 
Sex Party to be done in bad taste to 
email Dean Boswell at sboswell@jhunix 
or the Class of 2000 at classO0@jhunix. 


Clinton “Administration’s hollow- 
ing-out of the U.S. military.” First, 
the tolerance of homosexuals in the 
military does not make us less secure. 
Second, the U.S. military is far from 
“hollowed-out.” Spending for next 
year in the recently passed budget bill 
increased to 280 billion dollars, amid 
screams of anguish from the Penta- 
gon, which insisted it needed more 
money. This is still more money than 
was appropriated for the military be- 
tween 1973 and 1981, 1947 and 1951, 
and alone in 1965 (adjusted for 1996 
dollars). The drop seems so severe, 
because the levels of defense spend- 
ing under Reagan, reaching a high of 
$376 billion in 1989, were so dispro- 
portionately high. Military expendi- 
tures were $388 billion in 1968, the 
height of the Vietnam War, while they 
were only $12 billion less in 1989, the 
year the Berlin Wall fell and the U.S. 
was at peace. 

Moreover, the U.S. military spend- 
ing overshadows the rest of the world. 
For 1998, the U.S. will spend $265 
billion. Russia stands second with $48 
billion. Japan at $45 billion, France at 
$38 billion, Great Britain at $33 bil- 
lion, Germany at $32 billion and 
China at $32 billion. The U.S. expen- 
ditures are eighteen times as large as 
the combined spending of the six 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, 


John Glenn's voyage: perspectives 





Space program an inspiration 


omewhere high above 

there’s an old, retiring sena 

tor from Ohio looking 

down at us right now from 

thespace shuttle Discovery. 
So what? 

At least that’s been the American 
public’s response to one of our greatest 
national hero’s latest trip to the stars. 
How is this possible? Most children 
have at least one moment in their lives 
when they dream about being an astro- 
naut. Inevitably, dreams fade and 
peoplemoveon. There’snothingwrong 
with that. I don’t propose that every 
professional who ever dreamed of go- 
ing to space should quit and apply to 
space school. Chances are, that would 
cause a problem. But even children 
don’t dream about space like they used 
to. Last weekend there were probably 
more Spice Girls trick-or-treating than 
space girls and boys. And it’s a safe bet 
to say that the average five year-old is 
more likely to know Buzz Lightyear 
than his namesake, Buzz Aldrin. 

What happened to the passion and 
invigoration of the nation that began 
when John F. Kennedy vowed to put a 
man on the moon by the end of the 
1960s? Every other criticism of the 
Kennedy presidency is valid and, in 
most cases, called for, but there can be 
no argument about the importance of 
the space program. It was, literally, a 
dream come true. 

It was a product of the Cold War, 
and as such, it was required to fan the 
flames of patriotism: We can easily for- 
get how important this is as we look 
down at the Common Man from our 


EDWARD- 
ISAACDOVERE 
Hop ON A MINUTE 


high perch of this university. One of the 
implicit duties of our government is to 
ensure its people take pride in their 
work, as in every other factor of their 
lives, because their country, their artifi- 
cial family, is working towardsa greater 
cause. 

But ignore that. Let’s all be the ste- 
reotypical intellectual snobs for a mo- 
ment. What matters to us? Knowledge. 
Who cares what happens to the Com- 
mon Man, we are university students, 
we just want to learn. There’s not a 
sufficiently quantitative word to de- 
scribe the amount of knowledge and 
technological advancement which 
sprung out of the space program. I’m 
writing on a computer. Without men- 
tion of the miniaturization technology 
required to make it a laptop, the com- 
puter industry would not exist today if 
not for the space program. It forced 
technology to develop faster in order to 
fill a need, and that is exactly what hap- 
pened. Orbacktothe common man for 
aminute: until relatively recently, there 
was no such thing as a plastic shopping 
bag. Now there’s usually not an option. 

“Well, we've gotten all we could out 
of it,” ’'ve heard said. Wrong. As we 
continue to advance, we advance with 
ever-increasing speed. Take the com- 


puterexampleagain. There wasnosuch 
thingasa PC oriMac or anything of the 
sort in 1950, In 1955, there still wasn’t. 
And I'll be lucky if this laptop that I 
bought in August isn’t completely out- 
dated by the time I register for classes 
next fall. 

Sending John Glenn back into space 
wasa ploy by NASA to regain the popu- 
larity it once had in order to get more 
government funding. The fact that 
something so pathetically commercial 
would have tobeattemptedin order for 
our space program to have money is 
disgusting. The U.S. can afford it. It 
could even afford the space program if 
it also spent the money to feed every 
American child who goes hungry every 
day as well. Instead the government's 
money must be spent on that other 
wonderful by-product ofthespace pro- 
gram, the Stealth Bomber. There’snoth- 
ing for defense like a $21 billion fleet of 
planes sitting in a hangar in St. Louis. 
And they can’t even fly in the rain. 

In my opinion, the thrill of adven- 
ture shouldbe enough to motivate us to 
the stars. Our history as a species has 
revolved around exploration, from the 
people who walked the Bering Strait 
land bridge ten thousand years ago to 
those who sailedacross the Atlantic five 
hundred years ago to get to the same 
place. And even if we want to ignore 
our history, we can’t ignore the future. 
World’s Fairs of a hundred years ago 
imagined us living on Mars by the turn 
of the millennium. At this rate, we'll be 
lucky if there’s been a single trip there 
by the time we’re all John Glenn’s age. 


Glenn’s mission for“every person” 


hen the Discovery 

space shuttle took 

off on Thursday af 

ternoon, it was one 

of those events 
which will remain ingrained in our 
psyches for a very long time. Was it 
because Pedro Duque, the first Span- 
ish astronaut, was on board or was it 
something else. What was so special 
about Thursday’s launch? NASA has 
many shuttle and rocket launches 
throughout theyear, butnoneofthem 
make the top of the evening news 
(unless something goes terribly 
wrong). Shouldn’t every mission be 
treated with the same kind of respect 
and awe? Oris it that we need a media 
circus to focus our attention on these 
important events? 

John Glenn’s launch has been met 
with skepticism on the true validity of 
his geriatric research and the extreme 
waste of federal funds that itrepresents. 
Whether his “sacrifice” opens up anew 
frontier in this field of study awaits to be 
seen. But those who liken Senator 
Glenn’s return to space as merely an 
indulgence are terribly mistaken. The 
discovery missionshas over eighty sepa- 
rate research projects and over the 
weekend the astronauts released the 
Spartan Solar satellite. But these same 
enlightened individuals continue to go 
on the news repeating their Paleolithic 
chant “NASA Bad! Waste Money!” The 
study of space exploration and research 
is one of utmost importance. Itisa field 
which does not always reap immediate 


countries often identified by the Pen- 
tagon as our most likely adversaries: 
North Korea, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Syria, 
Sudan, and Cuba. Ifwe include China 
and Pakistan, we still spendmore than 
five times as much. Additionally, to- 
tal global military spending has de- 
creased from $1.6 trillion in 1985 to 
$797 billion in 1996, while the U.S. 
share of the global military budget 
has increased from 30% to 33%. So, 
though the U.S. has decreased spend- 
ing, it means less overall, because the 
rest of the world hasas well, at a faster 
pace, making the United States spend- 
ing even more disproportionately 
high. 
The rest of the world decreased 
spending so drastically because of the 
end of the Cold War. They reacted 
accordingly to the dissipation of the 
Soviet bloc. Republicans, on the other 
hand, refuse to accept this fact and 
continue to hold onto the past. The 
High Frontier states, “Many people 
falsely believe Clinton’s rhetoric that 
today’s world is “safer” than ever be- 
fore. But that’s not true. The threats 
to our nation and to our troops are 
growing day-by-day.” They claim that 
Iran, Iraq, India, Pakistan and North 
Korea have chemical or nuclear weap- 
ons that can be used to hurt the U.S. 
That would be scary ifit wasn’t for the 


VISHALAMIN 
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rewards, but without it, many of the 
conveniences of daily life would not 
exist. Many of the same people also 
believe that space exploration and re- 
search are taking away vital funding 
from social programs. These individu- 
als are believers of a narrow and back- 
ward faith. Federal funding to NASA 
represents only about one cent from 
every dollarin the federal budget. Fund- 
ing is now only about 25% of what it 
was during the 1960s when the only 
tangible (popular) reason for space ex- 
ploration was to beat the Soviets. 
IfNASA’s budget is continued to be 
cut, and if by some chance those in 
Congress care to use that money for 
social rather than pork projects, the 
funds available would be nothing more 
than a mere drop in an already full 
bucket. NASA’s mission is one devoted 
to the future and to assuring that hu- 
manity is able to continue to expand 
and grow. Anymovetohamper NASA’s 
progress would be equivalent to clos- 
ing the door to any new answer or dis- 
covery to current and future problems. 
Scientific discovery whether on Earth 
or in space must be given more prece- 
dence when it comes to funding. Be- 
cause it will always be a new medicine 
orinvention that will affectandhelp the 
greatestnumber of people fromallwalks 
of life, rather than our current anti- 


fact that none of these countries have 
the missile technology to reach the 
United States. Plus, India and Paki- 
stan are not enemies of the United 
States and would have no reason to 
attack. They also inflate the danger of 
Russia and China selling their nuclear 
technology to our enemies. Though 
both nations are experiencing eco- 
nomic turmoil, neither country would 
forsake its future security and place in 
the international arena for a few hun- 
dred million dollars. Also, both nations 
depend on the U.S. and the IMF to 
ensure their future economic recovery 
andstability. Republicans slam Clinton 
because of his stance on antiballistic 
missiles. Butwhat exactly are they? They 
are essentially missiles that are meant 
to destroy other missiles, either short 
range missiles like Saddam’s Scuds or 
long-range missiles, like nuclear ones. 
Republicansare talking aboutthelong- 
range missiles, and are castigating 
Clinton for denying them funding for 
their proposal, which is a continuation 
of the Star Wars program started in the 
80s. This idea, developed under by 
Reagan, was to develop a system which 
would destroy any incoming nuclear 
missiles before they hit, making it im- 
possible for the U.S. to be damaged by 
any nuclear power, instead of the mu- 
tually assured destruction system that 


\. 


quated systems of social benefits: 

The John Glenn mission doesn’t 
have much to do with funding and the 
future of humanity, But it helps to illu- 
minate many of the underlying prob- 
lems that NASA continues to face. Ifit 
hadn’t been Senator Glenn, but Dr. 
Story Musgrave, anastronautwho went 
his sixth shuttle flight in 1996 at the age 
of sixty-one, would people have ques- 
tioned NASA’s motives for the flight. 
The press always looks for a story even - 
when one doesn’t exist. They make up 
for showing hours of “Zippergate,” by 
creating “Glenngate.” It had been only 
an hour after lift off when a CBS corre- 
spondent had a “breaking story” on an 
experiment that Glenn was supposed 
to do in space. Supposedly there were 
some anomalous test results and they 
scrapped the study. Simple, isn’t it, but 
then they go offinto a piece on how this 
has become a public relations disaster 
and we soon begin to hear the chanting 
in the background. Whether there re- 
ally was a story to be told is truly irrel- 
evant, but their need to create one only 
moments after such an historic occa- 
sion showed extremely poor taste in 
my opinion. Thatis why shall end with 
something John Glenn said during a 
news conference earlier in the week. 
“We’re here for one purpose really — 
not just to float around and enjoy 
ourselves and look out the window, 
but to do the research and experi- 
ments that benefit every single per- 
son in every single home across 
America.” 


Propaganda for military spending an overblown Republican ploy 


has been in place since 1949. 

Of course, the Star Wars system 
does not yet exist, though the United 
States has spent $90 billion on ballistic 
missile defense efforts since 1962, $70 
billion of that since 1983, The nonpar- 
tisan Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that the systems Republicans are 
now pushing would cost $31 to $60 . 
billion. As Rep. DeFazio says, “They 
don’t know what it’ll be, they don’t 
know whether it will work, they’re just 
saying within seven years we will not 
work against threats that perhaps exist 
or don’t exist.” Essentially, Republi- 
cans are throwing money down a rat 


hole and claiming they are protecting 


American families. 
One question in the survey asks 


“Should America’s nationalsecuritybe 


sacrificed to pay for billions of dollars 
of increased pork-barrel social welfare 


spending?” How dare they! Welfare — 


spending takes up a whopping 2% of 


the federal budget, compared to the _ 
minuscule 29% forthe military budget. _ 


And there’s no pork barrel in the mili- _ 
tary budget. Just ask Newt Gingrich — 


and Trent Lott,whowereabletoobtain 
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fat military contracts for their districts, 


for programs the Pentagon insisted it 


did not need. No pork there. wiih 


DefensefigurescourtesyoftheGen- 
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Hopkins Crew wins silver at O 


Only 11 seconds behind the Baltimore Rowing Club, JHU 
Just misses winning the Men's Championship 4+ crown 


SPECIAL TO THE News-LETTER 


In the most impressive display of 
rowing talent thus far this year from 
Hopkins Crew, the men’slightweight 
4+ rowed its way to a second-place 
finish on Saturday at the Head of the 
Occoquan regatta in northern Vir- 
ginia. 

Beating out twelve other crews, and 
finishing only 1 1 seconds behind Bal- 
timore Rowing Club, the crew rowed 
the 5-kilometer course with a time of 
16:54.84, 


SE Tht ka 


“The Head of the 
Occoquan this 


AR RET SET 


weekend was a lot 
different from the 
Occoquan Chase a 
few weeks ago — we 
rowed stronger, 


smoother, and faster.” 
— JOKE AERTS 








Ed O’Malley, Corey Lanum, Doug 
Keen, Elliot Martin and coxswain Sa- 


nae Kubota raced in the Men’s Cham- 
pionship 4+ event and just came short 
of taking home the gold medal. 

Also bringing home a medal back 
to Homewood was the entry in the 
Women’s Collegiate Novice 8+ event. 
With a time of 19:06.16, Ali Shybut, 
Ali Goodrich, Adrienne Via, Joke 
Aerts, Meghan Mentrek, Lis Baron, 
Jenn Brown and coxswain Catherine 
Cleaveland took fourth place out of 
24 boats entered in the event. 

About the race, Aerts said, “The 
Head of the Occoquan this week- 
end was a lot different from the 
Occoquan Chase a few weeks ago 
— we rowed stronger, smoother, 
and faster. We could feel it during 
the whole race, as we passed two 
crews. Winning fourth place and 
the medals was great, but I think the 
best is that our whole crewhad fun.” 

The Women’s Club 8+ entry 
raced the course with a time of 
18:46.15, placing sixth out of 17 
boats, and finishing just 9 seconds 
out of fifth place and a medal. That 
crew was Jesica Myers, Jamila 
Chevalier, Joy Winter, Vanessa 
Stroh, Melissa Mambort, Jen Dasch, 
Karin Diener, Terry Prendiville and 
coxswain Maia Hurley. 

The varsity women’s team also 
entered a boatin the Women’s Cham- 
pionship 4+ event. The crew finished 
with a time of 20:58.83, placing 14th 
out of 24 boats. Racing in that event 
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were Amy Wu, Kathryn 
Rosenblatt, Katie Bell, Danielle 
Vignati and coxswain Barbara 
Kiviat. 

Placing 8th out of 15 boats, with 
a time of 17:55,22, was the entry in 
the Men’s Collegiate Novice 8+ 
event. 

That crew was Roger Wendall, 
Chris Poll, Mike Smith, Wilson 
Tong, Luiz Pantalena-Filho, 
Ramesh Singa, Kent Chen, Richie 
Molyneux and coxswain Charlotte 
Roh. 

Hopkins Crew also entered 
four skulling events at the Head 
of the Occoquan. In the Men’s 
Lightweight Single event, Dave 
Paschon finished third out of 4 
boats with a time of 20:34.77. 

Men’s Lightweight Double 
events entrants Simon Fung-Kee- 
Fung, and Cameron Birge raced 
the course witha time of 20:08.75. 
Giles Clarke entered the Men’s 
Novice Single event, his first com- 
petitive skulling event, and raced 
the course witha time of 23:46.60. 

Men’s team head coach Steve 
Perry also entered the Mixed 
Double event with Tracy Daven- 
portand finished fifth out of eight 
boats with a time of 20:14.24. 














Next week Hopkins Crewends 
the fall season at the Frostbite 
regatta on the Schuylkill River in 
Philadelphia. 


COURTESY OF JEN DASCH 


The Hopkins Women’s CLub 8+ entry made their presence felt by placing 
sixth out of 17 boats at the Head of Occoquan this past week- 





SNAPSHOT 


For those of you who don't like to excercise, here’s a really good 
reason not to go for a 5-mile jog at the track any time soon. As 
you can see, the track is currently undergoing a new face-lift. 





Upsets galore in BIA 
flag football playofts 


BIA BryatcH 


he football playoffs have 

provided a series of excit 

ing games which have left 

some of the favorite com 

ing into the tournaments 
sitting on the sidelines waiting for 
next year. 

The biggest upset of the tourna- 
ment has to be The Crackhouse 
spanking the Crimson Tyde 26-13. 
The Crackhouse’s persistent pass 
rush, led by two-time All-BIA defen- 
sive lineman Rusty Taylor, created 
numerous sacks which helped 
Crackhouse jump out to a 20-0 lead. 
Quarterback Brian Foster, however, 
led the Tyde back with some impres- 
sive running plays to get the Tyde 
within a touchdown. Crackhouse 
quaterback Andy Hardy, made sev- 
eral big plays down the stretch, how- 
ever, to preserve the win. 

Crackhouse will face Beer 30 in the 
finals after Beer 30 beat the 25 Shot Joes 
likearedheadedstep-childwithanacne 
problem, 41-18. 

~ Nino Vanin’s crew looks to finish 
off a perfect season with a win in the 
finals. Crackhouse, however is playoff- 
tested and doesn’t look to go down 
easily. 

The pride of the freshman class, 
Sylvester, was upset by the 14th seed 
in a gut-wrenching game with 
Wolman 4E 39-33, 

Although Sylvester was much 
more proficient in the air, with quar- 
terbacks Mike DePalma and Dave 
Shaw splitting playing time and long 
distance calls to Rick Bernstein and 
Brett Berg, the ground game of 





Wolman 4Eled by quarterback Adam 
Greene and Christian Callahan 
proved to be too much for the fresh- 
men as Sylvester missed many open 
field tackles throughout the game. 
Nonetheless, the lead swung back 
and forth until Dan Wang picked off 
a Shaw pass and took it to the house 
with a high-step that would make 
Deion proud, to give Wolman 4Ea 13 
point lead with 8 minutes left. 
Wolman plays the winner of the 
McCoy 1W and McCoy 6 game fora 
berth in the final four and the re- 
maining freshman teams- Adams/ 
Baker and Hollander- play fora berth 
into the quarterfinals and the final 








four, respectively, this weekend. 
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For all those hustlers... 





and those who like to 
think they can hustle... 





The 8-ball pool tournament is 
coming up this weekend. Forall those 
hustlers- and those who like to think 
they can hustle- there will be prizes 
given away for first, second and third 
places in the Open league. 

Registration for the open league 
costs $3 and everyone needs to bring 
$2.25 in quarters to play. 

The playoffs are heating up this 
weekend, so go support your 
floormates, fraternity brothers or 
your friends as they look to represent 
and bring the BIA football title and 
Nike Flag Football Champions tee- 
shirts home. 





For some, even pro football is just a game 


verybody loves the quar- 
terback. He is the most 
popular guy in school, 
knows all the right people, 
dates all the best girls. 
After a win, he gets all the glory and 
“gets his face on TV ten times as much 
as the rest of the team. Whether its a 
pick up game or training camp, in 
‘their heart, everybody wants to be the 
quarterback. 
' Butsome quarterbacks in the NFL 
‘have more important concerns than 
television appearances and winning 
football games. 
_ Boomer Esiason quarterbacked 
‘the Cincinnati Bengals to a Super 
‘Bowl, and led an extremely success- 
ful NFL career, but his son, Gunner, 
‘was diagnosed with cystic fibrosis 
‘in 1993. 
Cystic fibrosis is a fatal genetic 
‘disorder that affects the digestive 
and reproductive systems and 
‘causes chronic respiratory infec- 
tions. 
Doug Flutie won the Heisman Tro- 
< phy after leading Boston College to 





“MATTMILLS 
RUN OF THE MILL 


one of the most fantastic victories in 
college football history. 

He ended his career in the Cana- 
dian Football League with three 
championships, six most valuable 
player awards and may be the most 
prolific passer in that league’s his- 
tory. 
He is now making a comeback in 


the NEL and is 3-0 as a starter. Yet 
his six-year-old son, Dougie, who 
led a normal life until he was three, 
was diagnosed with autism and now 
has the mental function of a one- 
year old. 

He will probably need round- 
the-clock assistance for the rest of 
his life. 

Jim Kelly led the Buffalo Bills to 
four Super Bowls and just retired 
last year after a long and successful 
career, but his son, Hunter, was di- 
agnosed with a Krabbes disease, an 
extremely rare condition that affects 
the development of the central ner- 
vous system, four months after he 
was born. 

He suffered from uncontrollable 
seizures, high fevers, irritability, ex- 
treme stiffness and impaired vision. 
In his short, nine month old life, 
Hunter has been in the hospital five 
times. The Kellys are praying for a 
miracle. 

Vince Lombardi once said, “Win- 
ning isn’t everything, it’s the only 


thing,“ and most of us fans, viewing _ 


theworld through our football shaped 
glasses, believe it. 

We live and die by how these 
guys perform on the field and often 
care more about their quarterback 
rating and win-loss record than who 
they really are. 





We live and die by 
how these guys 
perform on the field 
and often care more 
about their 
quarterback rating and 
win-loss record than 
who they really are. 





When was the last time youheard 
anyone ask an athlete, “How are 
you? How’s your family?” instead 
of “How about that game today?” 

We seem to think that profes- 
sional athletes all lead these perfect 
lives where all they do is live in 
opulence, play akid’s game and get 
paid for it. 

I am sure they know how good 
they have it, but for as much fun as 
these guys have playing football, I 
can guarantee that Jim and Doug 
and Boomer would trade all their 
silly little trophies, measly multi- 
million dollar contracts and all the 
glory that you could fit in the 
Superdome, to lead a normal life 
with normal, healthy children, 

For as much as we look up to 
them, for their amazing skill and 
grace and speed, all these guys re- 
ally want, is not to bring home a 
Super Bowl ring for the fans back 
home, but to be able to wake up 
every day and know that everything 


is going to be okay, because right — 


now it is far from it. 
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Fencers 


stab at 
Templ 
Open 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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Kicking off the season with a little 
sword play, the Johns Hopkins men’s 
and women’s fencing teams traveled 
to the Temple Open to face an ex- 
panded field of opponents on Satur; 
day. ° 

“There were over 300 entries in 
both the men’s and women’s events: 
Traditionally, since the tournament 
is purely an individual endeavor, this 
tournament is used as a measure of 
how our seasons will turn out,” said 
women’s head coach Carl Liggio. 

The women’s team sent five com- 
petitors in foil, four in epee, and, for 
the first time ever, three in sabre. Led 
by senior captain Austin Lin, the epee 
squad had four athletes in the 69- 
fencer marathon tournament. In ad- 
dition, the men’s foil team sent two 
fencer’s. 
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Overall the team's 
performance was very 
good. Improvements 
were seen across the 12 
board throughout the: 
day.We had high 


hopes to place better: 


than we did in last 
year's competition. 
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However, this year's 


competition turned =~ 


out to be much 


stronger than last.” __ 
— CARL LIGGIO 
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The competition was fenced usin; 3 
the Brazilian method, with fencers 
competing in two rounds of pools 
and then getting placed into a direct 
elimination ladder. 2! 

On the women’s side, Rosie Mott 
placed 19th, ahead of most of the fenc- 


ers the team will face later this season. 
Insabre, rookie Anna Agrawal placed 


6th in her first competition. 


“Overall the team’s performancé 38 


was very good. Improvements were 
seen across the board throughout the 
day. We had high hopes to place bet- 
ter than we did in last year’s competi- 
tion. However, this year’s competi- 
tion turned out to be much stronger 
than last,” said Liggio. ‘, 

The 14-man varsity men’s team is 
half the size of last season’s squad due 
to the stricter enforcement of a six 
minute mile rule. , 

“The size of the team makes win- 
ning the MAC’s a challenge. How- 
ever the team will strive to win their 
sixth consecutive MACEFA title and 
continue their undefeated streak in 
the conference,” said Liggio. rs 

Since the 1992-1993 season, the 
team has only lost three times to 
MACFA schools (75+ contests) and 
has lost only one conference champi- 
onship. In addition, the team has been 
perfect at home against all opponents 
since 1993, 

At Temple, Lin had the best day of 
the Hopkins epee squad with a 32nd 
place finish. Senior captain Kevin Little 
led the foil fencers with an overall 19th 
place finish. Fellow senior John 
Northrop, thecaptain ofthesaberteam, 
battled his way into the top ten and 
ended seventh in the competition. 

Next weekend, the men’s team 


begins its season by hosting three - 


Middle Atlantic Conference Fencing 
Association teams in the Newton H. 
White athletic center. | 
The team will look to begin its de- 
fense of the Overall and Saber 
MACFA team titles with meetsagainst 


Yeshiva University,the Virginia Mili- — 
tary Academy, and the VirginiaInst- 


tute of Technology. ‘ft 
Hopkins has hada combined 52-. 


record against these teams in all” 


matches ever played. 
The women’s will 
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J Lancaster runs to success 
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Cross-Country tri-captain Jim Lancaster is noted for his moral support. 


DOMINICKTUASON 
ATHLETEOFTHEWEEK 


t doesn’t have the violent, 

smash-mouth hits that foot 

ball and hockey feature. Nor 

does ithave the fast, back-and- 

forth pace of lacrosse soccer, 
or basketball. Rather, cross country 
runningisa battle of wills. Itis atest of 
endurance more than it is a battle 
between speedsters. 

* Perhaps that is why long distance 
runners fail to get recognition from 
a majority of sports fans. Yet de- 
spite the fact that his sport lan- 
guishes in relative obscurity, senior 
Jim “Grout” Lancaster still manages 
to stand out. 

Led by Lancaster and sophomore 
teammate Drew Kitchen, the Blue Jays 
tied for third at last week’s Centen- 
nial Conference Championships at 
Western Maryland. The third place 
showing is the best ever for Hopkins, 
whose fifth-place finish last year had 
been their best showing prior to this 


season. 

Lancaster finished the five-mile 
course in 27 minutes and 11 seconds, 
justa second behind Kitchen, to place 
thirteenth. Lancaster’s time was his 
second best of the season. He fin- 
ished the October 24th race at the 
UAA Championships in 26:48, a 
mark that is tops among all Hopkins 
runners this season. 

All season, the combination of 
Lancaster and Kitchen has proven to 
be a formidable one-two punch. Al- 
though it might appear that the suc- 
cess that the two have enjoyed would 
create a sense of competition between 
them, Lancaster feels “more of a ca- 
maraderie with Drew.” According 
to Lancaster, “Drew and I motivate 
one another when we race, and each 
of us pushes the other to do well.” 

“He keeps the morale high and 
keeps the tonelight but downto busi- 
ness. Just looking at how the two of 
us do exdludes the bigger picture of 
the team,” said Kitchen. 

Lancaster adds, “That’s pretty 
much the way the whole team oper- 
ates. We don’t have any superstars. 


We run essentially as a pack. We’ve 
worked so well together as a team all 
season, and our third place finish at 





“Jim never asks anyone 
to do what he doesn't 
do himself. He puts in 
more miles than 
anyone on the team. 
When guys start to get 
tired, he motivates 


them to finish strong.” 
—PIERRE CHAVEZ 





last week’s conference champion- 
ships is a testimony to that.” 

As a tri-captain, Lancaster leads 
both through an exemplary work 
ethic and by motivating the rest of 
the team vocally. “I’ma vocal guy by 
nature, and I try to speak up when 
someone starts to get tired and 
doesn’t want to put in that extra mile 
or two.” When Lancaster speaks, the 
rest of the team listens. 

According to Pierre Chavez, “Jim 
never asks anyone to do what he 
doesn’t do himself. He puts in more 
milesthananyoneontheteam. When 
guys start to get tired, he motivates 
them to finish strong.” Kitchen adds, 
“Jim leads the team. He has such a 
positive attitude, and the rest of the 
team feeds off of that.” 

Lancaster now looks forward to 
November 14th, when the Blue Jays 
will compete in the NCAA Division 
III Mid-East Regional Champion- 
ships. He anticipates a top-ten finish 
for the team, and “would be happy 
witha top-20 finish individually.” As 
with every race, Lancaster approaches 
the race with a certain mindset: “It’s 
just a matter of setting your goals, 
knowing what you have to do, and 
going out there and getting the job 
done.” 


Ice Hockey plays for club status 


ot many people know 
that the first ever ice- 
hockey game playe 

in America was be- 
tween Johns Hopkins 

University and Yale University. The 
game was in 1893. However only in 
the past decade has the Hopkins ice- 
hockey club madeanicheinthesports 

“Community as a non-varsity sport. 
~-*. The club, now comprising of 33 
‘players, is headed by its President, 
- Tom Maginnis, a sophomore, and 
~also fellow player-turned-coach Nate 
- Tedford, alsoa sophomore. Although 
“jt is a small club, the athletic 
commuinty should not miss the im- 
". pressive records that they have main- 
tained against teams from competi- 

tive schools. 

« Just recently, the ice-hockey team 

- put up a strong fight against 
Dickinson College. However, the val- 
iantteam finally succumbed toa close 
5-4 defeat. Although it was a 
disapointing game, the defeat will 
only spark the whole team spirit all 
the more as they march into yet an- 

~ other season of 20 games from Octo- 
ber 1998 until March 1999. 

‘ “The ice-hockey club is a part of 
the SAC program rather than an ath- 
letic one,” Tom Maginnis said. 
“That’s why we don’t get enough 
funding anda full-time coach to make 
the whole club a varsity one even 
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though we have many good players 
here.” 

However, despite that, the club still 
overcomes the odds and got them- 
selves real experiences playing with 
New York University and University 
of Pennsylvania at their respective 
homegrounds. Of course, the cost of 
the trips had to beshared by the mem- 
bers of the club, apart from some fi- 
nancial assistance from Dean of Stu- 
dent, Dr. Susan K. Boswell. “We 
would like to thank her for giving a 
great support to the club both finan- 
cially and in terms of moral 
spirit,”said Tom gratefully. 

Although not in any NCAA Divi- 
sion group, the ice-hockey club still 
make its own existence known by 
participating in competitive games 
through Mason/Dixon Collegiate 
Hockey Association (MDCHA). This 
association comprises of many school 
ice-hockey teams in Maryland and 
Washington DC, of which some in- 
clude Hopkins’ own main rivals like 
Loyola College. 

This association is headed by Cpt. 
Andy De La Rocha from the Naval 
Academy. Last spring, the ice-hocke 


club put up a real fierce fight, with the 
keen support from Hopkins fans, 
against Loyola College. “So tense was 
the game that it ended ina cold physi- 
cal fight between players of both 
teams,” recalled Tom. Nevertheless, 
they are not going to repeat that inci- 
dent again and they will try to over- 
comeany stumbling block to win once 
again. 

The club practices twice weekly at 
Mt. Pleasant, aten-minute drive away 
from the campus by Hopkins vans. 
With the high cost of “ice-time” rent- 
ing and transportation fares, the club 
hopes that the SAC will give more 
financial aid to help the team run well 
and realize their dream of getting the 
present club more established as an 
athletic program. This also includes 
the hope to get the support of more 
students who are interested in play- 
ing ice-hockey. 

The next games that the team is 
going to play will be on Thursday 
(Nov. 5th) vs Bucknell, on Monday 
(Nov. 16th) vs UMBC and the last 
but not the least for the whole month 
of November, on Monday (Nov. 
23rd) against Hopkins’ main rival 
Loyola College. All matches will 
begin at 10:15 p.m. at Mt. Pleasant. 
Interested fans and supporters may 
email Tom Maginnis at 
thomas@jhu.edu to arrange for bus 
shuttle. 





X-Country takes on Centennials 


“Speciat TO News LETTER 
‘ 


This past Halloween the Hopkins 
‘Cross Country teams traveled to the 
‘mountains of Western Maryland to 
participate in the Centennial Con- 
ference Championships. With both 
‘teams gelling at the right time, the 
harriers hoped to score high in the 
team rankings as well as possibly 
ie some All Conference hon- 
‘ors. 
~~ In the six years of the Conference 
‘Championships, the Hopkins Men's 
Cross Country team had never fin- 
ished in the first division. This year 
the team erased all that. The men, 
‘who have a program on the rise, 
proved it to the conference as they 


took 3rd at the meet. Their dramatic 


‘tise from seventh two years ago, to 
fifth last year, and to this impressive 
‘finish is testament to the great team 
‘that Coach Jim Grogan has assembled 
- over the last three years. 
© Another first forthe team was plac- 
ing s on the All Conference 
Squad, something the men had never 
eS ‘accomplished. Not only did one har- 


rier earn this honor, but two ‘did; 
sophomore Drew Kitchen 
(12th,27:10) and senior Jim “Grout” 
Lancaster (13th, 27:11) came home 
with the distinction. 

The “shortbus”, Matt Wisnioski 
was next Jay across the line as he took 
18th in the field. Bill Muccifori also 
proved essential as he took 23rd in 
the meet, followed closely by the im- 
pressive running of Susumu Mirua, 
Jay Barry, and Mike Wortley. 

While the meet made for an ex- 
cellent day, it was also very bitter- 
sweet. With this meet the team said 
goodbye to the several key mem- 
bers of the squad, Zyg Porada, 
Abbas Farhndi, Marc Thibault and 
Eric Shiozaki. The irreplaceable 
leadership of these four will be 
sorely missed next year. 

The women’s cross country team 
ran into some tough competition at 
the Conference meet but pulled to- 
gether and placed their top five run- 
ners under 22 minutes fora tight pack. 
However, it proved to be not quite 
enough with no one cracking the top 
14 for the elusiveall-conferenceaward 


ka 


anda chance ata higher team finish. 

The Western Maryland course 
provided quite a step up from the 
zero percent grade of Chicago and 
the Blue Jays benefited from their 
early season ski slope training back 
in August to push them up that last 
hill. The women look forward to their 
inexperienced and young team step- 
ping up in the coming years to re- 
claim their position in the top ranks 
of the Conference. 

Running for the Blue Jays were 
Katy Hsieh finishing first for the team 
in a time of 21:19, followed by 
Stephanie “Rocky” Black with a big 
improvement. Sarah “Go Banana” 
Moody continued her fast times as 
well as Sue Kanuck finishing closely 
behind. 

With one more meet to go the 
team returns to Allentown for the 
Regional Meet to duke it out in a 
large and talent-laden field for a spot 
at Nationals. This meet will give both 
teams a barometer to see how strong 
they really are and provide a spring- 
board for the programs into next 
year. 
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Sophomore Betsy Lombardo warms up for one of the final games in a season concluding with a 10-8 record. 


Field Hockey shuts out F & M 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The field hockey team fell 3-1 to 
Wesley on Thursday. The only high- 
lights of the game were the lone goal 
scored by junior tri-captain Barbara 
Ordes, the assists recorded by senior 
tri-captain Alexis Pennotti and 
sophomore Jenn Coughlin. 

JHU only had two corners, bothin 
the first half. Wesley took five in the 
game. 

Senior tri-captain Kelly Hoffman 
made six saves in goal. Freshman Kim 
Burton, making her sixth start of the 
year, made three defensive saves in 
the game and junior Jenny Silverman 
had two. 

In their final regular season game 
of the year, they beat Franklin & 
Marshall 2-0.The first period of the 
Centennial Conference game was 
scoreless, but 2:25 into the second 
half, sophomore Lauren Carney gave 
JHU the lead. Pennotti and Ordes 
both assisted on the goal. With 23:51 
left to play, Coughlin scored her first 
goal of the year to make the score 2-0. 

Within the scoreless first half, JHU 
took only four shots inside the circle 
and Franklin & Marshall took zero. 


JHU took 12 shots inside the circle in 
the second half and Franklin & 
Marshall managed four. The incred- 
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ible defensive play allowed Hoffman 
to not have to make a single save the 
entire game. 

The shots taken were not the only 
offensive statistic heavily in JHU’s 
favor. While Franklin & Marshall only 
hadtwocornerstheentire, game, both 
in the second half, JHU had eight. 

With her two assists in the final 
two games of the regular season, 
Pennotti has tied the JHU single-sea- 
son mark of nine. She now shares the 
record with Jennifer Kenoian and 


Heather Klink, who recorded their 
record seasons in 1986 and 1987, re- 
spectively. Pennotti has 18 assists for 
her career, which puts her in second 
place on the all-time list. 

Hoffman’s 147 saves this season 
give her 444 for her career. She now 
has the second most saves in school 
history, passing the previous holder 
of second place by just two saves. The 
school record is 572, set by Francine 
Brennan, who played from 1992- 
1995. Hoffman had a 1.48 goals 
against average this season and has 
recorded 5.5 shutouts. 

Junior Ashley Dawkins sits atop 
the points column witha team-high 
eight goals and one assist to give 
her 17 total points. Freshman Beth 
Pollock is second with 11 points, 
Pollock has four goals and three 
assists. Dawkins, Carney and Ordes 
all have two game winning goals on 
the year. 

The team finished the regular sea- 
son with an overall record of 10-8. 
They were 6-3 in the Centennial Con- 
ference. They improved upon last 
year’s conference record of 5-4. They 
are waiting to hear if they will get an 
ECAC tournament bid and be able to 
move on to the post-season. 





Water Polo ends year at 10-12 


BY STEVE TSAI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LetTTER 


This past weekend, the Johns 
Hopkins water polo team played three 
games in the Division Southern Var- 
sity Conference Finals. Coming in, 
Hopkins had a 9-10 overall record 
and was ranked number seven. The 
Blue Jays battled Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Slippery Rock, and Salem- 
Teikyo, and finished off their season 
with a 10-12 record. 

The first match featured the sec- 
ond ranked team Bucknell. Hopkins 
made changes to their offensive strat- 
egy in order to neutralize Bucknell’s 
signature strong press defense. The 
game plan worked beautifully for the 
first quarter, until Bucknell adjusted 
their defensive strategy by going to 
the zone defense. The Blue Jays were 
caught off guard, and never fully re- 
covered. 

In a losing effort, junior Chris 
Cha, sophomore Zamen Mirzadeh, 
and senior Ed Scott all scored one 
goal each. The final score was a 10- 
3 loss. 

The next opponent was the num- 
ber six ranked team, Slippery Rock 
from Pittsburgh. Hopkins was down 
4-2 early, but regained their compo- 
sure and fought back. Both teams 
traded goals, and the score was 5-4 at 
halftime. Junior Joseph Domoto, fully 
recovered from an injury to his hand, 
stepped up and made a key play, 
outsprinting the team and scoring on 
a breakaway. 

Inthe secondhalf, both teams con- 
tinued to trade goals until twelve sec- 
onds left in the game, with the score 
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tied at 10. Sophomore Adam Kinsey 
scored the game winning goal, re- 
ceiving the pass from Mirzadeh. Lead- 
ing the team offensively was Mirzadeh 
with five goals, and Cha with two. 
The final score was an 11-10 victory 


“This season was 
successful from the 
standpoint that we 
improved and worked 
well together as a 
team, but | think there 
is alot of room for 


improvement.” 
—TIM LOVETT 


and marked the first time Hopkins 
has ever defeated Slippery Rock in 
water polo history. 

The final opponent in the tourna- 
ment was the fifth ranked team Sa- 
lem-Teikyo, from West Virginia. The 
game was a tight, defensive struggle, 
and after the first quarter, both teams 
were ata scoreless standstill. Down 7- 
5, late in the second half, the Blue Jays 
failed to capitalize on a two point 
attempt which would have tied the 
game. Instead, Salem-Teikyo re- 
gained control and scored again. The 
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final score was an 8-5 loss to close out 
the season. ; 

As always, Cooper Buckingham 
was rock solid throughout the tour- 
nament and his outstanding play has 
made a tremendous impact on the 
overall play of the team. 

“Our team doesn’t get much rec- 
ognition because we don’t win our 
division, but what people don’t un- 
derstand is that we are playing Divi- 
sion I teams with better programs. 
I’m extremely proud of what this 
team has accomplished,” said junior 
Tim Lovett. “This season was suc- 
cessful from the standpoint that we 
improved and worked well together 
as a team, but I think there is a lot of 
room for improvement. As our sea- 
soncomestoa close, I definitely think 
we should start looking toward the 
future and start recruiting hard for 
next season.” 

Hopkins placed sixth in the South- 


. ern Varsity Conference, one week 


after winning the Division III East 
Coast championships. The team will 
be losing key players next year, in- 
cluding seniors Ed Scott and Cooper 
Buckingham. 

“We really didn’t know what to 
expect coming into the season, but I 
really believe that most of our players 
improved, and that really showed this 
season,” said Mirzadeh. “We finished 
better than ever before, and we're al- 
ways getting improving. We’re a 
young team and I’m looking forward 
to next year where we hope to make 
the Eastern championships.” 

Aside from losing a couple key 
seniors, the team will keep most of its 
main players for next season. 
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Saturday 
Football @ F& M, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Soccer & F & M, 1 p.m. 
Vollleyball @ C.C. Champs 
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some basketball memories: 


“Yeah, | can go to my right and my left. 
That's because I’m amphibious.” 


-Chris Washburn on his ability- ~~ 
to drive to the basket. - 


“I've won at every level, 


except college and pro.” — 


Shaquille O'Neal on his lack of 
championships. 
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Dickinson hands Football first 


JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman defensive back Dennis Bowden has been part of a defensive line that has shut down opponents. 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You knew the streak had to end 
sometime. Going into the Dickinson 
game this past Saturday, the JHU 
football team had emerged victori- 
ous in nine straight home games 
against Centennial Conference foes. 
That streak, which began with a 9-3 
win over Gettysburg in 1996 and 
spanned two full seasons, was the 
Key to the team’s two successive 7-3 
campaigns. 

This past weekend, however, 
Hopkins dropped a 14-0 decision to 
Dickinson on Halloween day, end- 
ing its streak at nine. 

“They just outplayed us,” Coach 
Jim Margraff said after the loss. 

_ Fortunately for the Jays, the final 


~could’ve been a lot worse,” Margraff 


admitted. 

While the Hopkins offensive at- 
tack sputtered, that of Dickinson 
shined. Featuring three different run- 
ning backs in the backfield, JHU’s 
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rival put up 264 yards rushing, a total 
that matched Kings Point forthe most 
the Hopkins defense has given up on 
the ground all season long. 
Fromacoaching perspective, how- 


ever, rather than worrying about the _ more than thre 
back Adam Gentile, whose receiving ~ 


defense, Margraff seems to be more 


worried about the inability of the 
Hopkins offense, whose net yardage 
was even less than the Dickinson run- 
ning game. “We didn’t make any big 
plays when wehad to,” Margraff said, 
noting also that the Dickinson team 
defense, like that of Hopkins upcom- 
ing opponents Franklin & Marshall 
and Western Maryland, is “extremely 
good up front.” 

One problem in the offense was 
clearly the passing game, as it net- 
ted only 132 yards. Although both 
quarterbacks produced numbers 
that were less than impressive, how- 
ever, Margraff was quick to point 
out that the receivers were not guilt- 
free, hurting the team’s cause by 
“dropping some key passes in criti- 
cal situations.” 

In fact, the only receiver to catch 
more than three passes was running 


production was aided by dump-off 
passes on ineffective plays. “I just 
don’t think anyone stepped up on 


either side of the ball,” Margraffsaid. | 


Adam Gentile, who ran for 85 
yards on 23 carries might be one of 
the guys who needs to step up. Al- 
though his production seems solid 
to the naked eye, Gentile began the 
year averaging more than 6.5 yards a 
carry. Although he could not possi- 
bly be expected to continue that pace, 
he will have to come up big in the 
final two games if Hopkins is to have 
a shot at the conference title. 

“T think he will step up,” Margraff 
said of the junior who has since 
moved into fifth place on the all- 
time Hopkins rushing list and needs 
only 56 more yards to break the 
single-season record. A similar per- 
formance by Gentile to his 223-yard 
performance against Muhlenberg 
three weeks ago might be just the 
thing that quarterbacks Wayne 
Roccia and Jamie Monica need to 
regain the accuracy and overall suc- 
cess with which they threw in the 
beginning of the season. 

Because conference leader, un- 
defeated Western Maryland plays a 
weak Swarthmore team next week 
and should win the game, Hopkins 
needs to win each of its last two con- 
tests, includinga finale against West- 
ern Maryland at home on the four- 
teenth, to gain a share of'the 
conference title. This, however, isnot 
what coach Margraff is thinking 
about. “Ifwe’re working on anything 
more than F & M (Franklin & 
Marshall), it’s just going to hurt us,” 
he said, adding that the team is at a 
critical point of the season, regard- 
less of the conference standings. 
“We're looking at the difference be- 
tween 8-2 and 6-4 and [the latter] 
would be a heartbreaker right now,” 
he said. 

If Hopkins is to win the title, how- 
ever, it will have to do something 
next week that it has not done since 


1994: Beat Franklin & Marshall on’ 


the road. 





Volleyball grabs fourth place at UAA 


BY MEREDITH MAKE 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeER 


While the majority of Hopkins stu- 
dents were celebrating Halloween 
with their families in Baltimore, the 
-volleyball team was at Carnegie 
~Mellon University, fighting their way 
“to a fourth place finish at the Univer- 
sity Athletic Association Champion- 
ships. 
_ Two days prior to the start of the 
“weekend tournament, JHU ended 
“their regular season by beating 
‘Dickinson in four tiring games, 15-1, 
12-15, 15-11, 15-6. Mary Alexis Paul 
lead the team with nineteen kills and 
‘eleven digs- Chrissy Horan hadeleven 
kills, ten digs, and five solo blocks. 
‘Alison Hamon contributed nine kills, 
nine digs, and six blocks. 
_ Then, only forty-eight hours later, 
fifth-seeded Hopkins was faced with 
three intense matches against 
Brandeis, Emory, and Carnegie 
-- Mellon. On little rest, the Blue Jays 
somehow mustered up enough en- 
durance to survive thirteen games, 


> - andtheyemerged victoriously on Fri- 


day, October 30, winning two out of 
their three matches. 


Brandeis was the first team which 
witnessed Hopkins’ ability to thrive 
under pressure. After falling behind 
two games to one, JHU rallied to win 
the final two games...and witha flour- 
ish. Any traces of fatigue vanished as 
JHU took control of the match and 
overran the Judges 15-2, 15-3 toclinch 


. the victory. 


Several players rose to the occa- 
sion: Horan smashed eleven kills 
while contributing ten digs and three 
solo blocks. Hamon had nine kills, 
fourteen digs, and one solo block 
while Mary Alexis Paul registered 
eight kills and seventeen digs. Lara 
Blakely and Emily Miller each spiked 
seven kills and Michelle Dumler 
moved herself twenty-four assists 
closer to the anticipated record of 
3,000. 

There was not as much to brag 
aboutin the next match ofthe evening, 
against nationally ranked Emory, who 
went on to take second place in the 
tournament. Paul once again had an 
outstanding performance with nine 
kills, ten digs, and a block, but the 
team as a whole was unable to con- 
struct a legitimate offense. They were 
defeated in three games, 4-15, 3-15, 


12-15, but that loss served only to 
ignite their spirit. 

JHU’s third match, against host 
school CMU, followed the same pat- 
tern as their win over Brandeis. After 
easily taking the first game15-7, they 
lost the next two 13-15, 7-15. But the 
outstanding performances of Horan 
(18 kills, 18 digs), Hamon (15 kills, 8 
digs, 8 blocks), Paul (18 kills, 16 digs, 
1 block), Miller (7 kills, 18 digs, one 
block), and Dumler (47 assists) res- 
cued the faltering Blue Jays, who then 
broke out of their stupor to win the 
last two games 15-12, 15-6. 

Most teams would have been 
scared to face nine-time UAA Cham- 
pion Washington University, who is 
also ranked number three in the na- 
tion, but for Hopkins it was a Hallow- 
een treat. Their greatest feat of the 
season was in stealing a game from 
Washingtonat the UAA Round Robin 
in St. Louis and Saturday wasa chance 
for them to relish the competition 
once again. 

“We played well and we had a lot 
of fun. Our coach let everybody play, 
so everyone can say they stepped on 
the floor against one of the top teams 
in the country in Division III,” 


Dumler proudly mentioned. 

Unfortunately, Hopkins lost in 
three games to the eventual champi- 
ons, 5-15, 7-15, 3-15, but they put 
themselves in the position to play for 
third place later that afternoon. Only 
NYU stood in their way, a team they 
had already beaten in three games at 
the Round Robin inSeptember. 

Surprisingly, however, NYU won 
the match in four games and handed 
Hopkins their fourth-place finish. 
Hamon added seven more blocks to 
the eighteen she had during the tour- 
nament and Dumler launched thirty 
assists to total 149 for the weekend. 
Both players admitted that the team 
was a little too confident going into 
the third place match. 

Dumler conceded that, “We did 
expect to beat them, but we knew 


they were going to play hard.” 


Hamon honestly commented that 
the Blue Jays did not think NYU was 
“going to be that big ofa problem. We 
just didn’t put it all together.” 

This Saturday, November 7, 
Hopkins faces Franklin & Marshall 
in the Centennial Conference Semi- 
Finals which will be held at 
Gettysburg. 
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Sophomore Rosario Chiarenza added a goal to the Jays 6-0 home win. 


Mens Soccer on full 


throttle to champs 


BY YONG KWON 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


As the season winds down to last 
couple of crucial games of the season, 
the Johns Hopkins University men’s 
soccer team (15-1-1) is on its full 
throttle. 

After a disheartening loss to 
Roanoke at home, the Blue Jays have 
been vicious outscoring opponents 
22-1 in the last five contests. 

The latest assaults took place in 
the past week when the Blue Jays de- 
feated Washington College and 
Dickinson 4-1 and 6-0, respectively. 

Hopkins started things off in a 
hurry facing Washington College at 
home scoring a 


getting two goals very early. After that, 
they were on their heels for the rest of 
the game,” said Zingman. 

“If you're playing an away game 
and you get down 2-0 in first three 
minutes, its over. We took the breath 
right out of them and didn’t give them 
achance. Dickinson wasa great team, 
and still is, but we played really well 
that game and the score reflects it,” 
said Millman. 

Like mounting salt on an open 
wound, the Blue Jays added two more 
from freshman Aerik Williams and 
sophomore Rosario Chiarenza before 
halftime followed by one by Doran 
and another by sophomore Sam 
Steinman in the second half. When 

the game was 


















goal in first five a] not only 
minutes of the e was the score 6- 
game. Junior MEN'S SOCCER ae 0 but Blue Jays 
Teddy Zingman’ | jome outshot 
sent a crossing Hopkins Dickinson 19- 
pass into the box | yerog be : 
which freshman : -Taxthe last 
Matt. Doran | Washington College Gunmaphads. 
headed into the | powe Doran has con>- 
netforhisSthgoal ~ Hopkins nected on five 
of the season. Still” | Wesror goals and as=~ 
inthe first half, an- Dickinson sisted on two. « 
other freshman He has climbed 
Ryan Kitzen ze- — into the fourth 
roedinonanopen spotontheJHU 


net from 25 yards out, which was his 
sixth of the year giving the Blue Jays a 
2-0 lead. 

The lead however was soon cut to 
one before the half as the Shoremen 
found net. In the second half, which 
always belongs to the Blue Jays, Doran 
scored and assisted on a Zinger past 
the net with just five ticks left on the 
game-clock. 

“Washington College wasa strong 
team who took both Dickinson and 
Gettysburg to overtime. We simply 
were a better team and dominated 
them throughout the game,” said cap- 
tain keeper Keith Millman. 

Inananticipated brawl against the 
tough Dickinson team who were tied 
with the Blue Jays for first in confer- 
ence with a 6-0 record, Doran and 
Zingman took the fun right out of the 
match by scoring a goal each within 
minutes of the whistle. Doran took 
another crossing pass from Zingman 
for his seventh of the year. Moments 
after, Doran returned the favor once 
again assisting on Zingman’s 11th 
goal of the season, a team-best. 

“I thought the game against 
Dickinson was the team’s best effort 
so far in the seaon. We came out re- 
ally ready and blew them right out by 








scoring list with eight goals and two 
assists in the season. Zingman still 
tops the list with 11 goals and eight 
assists while Williams rates second 
with ten goals and two assists. “ 
The stingy JHU defense has also 
been reliable for the last couple of 
games led by junior Dan Blynn and 
Millman. Millman so far has not only 
40 saves butalso sixth shutouts thanks 
to the team’s relentless defense. 


Boasting that its forwards and A. 


defense are the best in the confer- 
ence and claiming that the Blue Jays 
haven’t played tough teams, 
Gettysburg visits the home field on 
Wednesday. 

“We expecta tough game against 
Gettysburg. They have similar style 
as our team and we are the under- 
dogs according to the polls, so, we’re 
going to be ready for the game,” 
said Doran. : 

“Our main focus right now lies on 
winning the conference. That is our 
main goal. If we get the chance to play 
in the post season, that will be the 
reward of our achievement. I person- 
ally think that we’re playing at our 
top level right now and it certainly is 
the right time to 
Millman, — 
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E’town stops Women’s Soccer in tourney 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Arguably the best season in JHU 
women’ssoccer history drew toaclose 
Wednesdayas the Blue Jays lostin the 
first round of the NCAA Mid-Atlan- 

‘tic regional tournament against 
Elizabethtown, 3-1. Earlier in the 
week, the team had finished up a 
strong regular season with a victory 


~ at Dickinson, rebounding well froma 


loss at Gettysburg. Though it ended 
short of the team’s hopes, it was a 


tremendous year for the team and its. 


players. 

JHU got on the board first as Sh- 
annon Taylor fired a shot into the 
goal in the game’s 10th minute. Ac- 
cepting a sweet pass from Kathleen 
Hanlon, Taylor sidestepped a de- 
fender and dribbled to the 18-yard 
mark, then unloading a booming 
kick. The E'town keeper managed to 
put a hand on it but the momentum 
carried the ball past her and into the 
netting. Taylor's second goal of the 


% 


year was one for the history books, 
marking the Blue Jays’ first ever goal 
in postseason play. 

Six minutes later, Elizabethtown 
tied the score at one as Denise Gor- 
don scored off a corner kick, when 
none of the Hopkins defenders could 
clear the ball quickly enough. Just 
past the first half's midway point, 
Elizabethtown took the lead off of a 
tally by Kristy Wade. A crossing pass 
by Becky Nocito put Wade behind 
her defender and, one-timing the ball 
as it rolled near, she took full advan- 
tage by driving it past Kate Cushman 
in the Hopkins goal. Elizabethtown's 
Toni Stern added an insurance goal 
midway through the second half. 


’ With all the scoring accounted for, 


the game would draw to aclose at 3-1. 

Despite the three goals allowed, 
goalie Cushman had a fine game, 
keeping Hopkinsin the gamethrough 


_ most of its 90 minutes. Her great 


goalkeeping throughout the season 
combined with a staunch defense to 


allow a miniscule total of 16 goals, a 


team record. 

On October 28, inwhat amounted 
to the Centennial Conference cham- 
pionship game, the Blue Jays suffered 
acloselossat Gettysburg, 3-2. Hanlon 
scored the Jays' first goal and Parola 
knotted the score at two not long 
after. However, on this day, 


Gettyburg would have the greater of- 


fensive wizardry, pulling out one last 
goal out of the bag with little time for 
Hopkins to respond. 

The loss was only the Blue Jays' 
second conference loss in as many 
seasons, but it was definitely a costly 


one, Gettysburg would win the con- 


ference title and with it, a bye into the 


second round of the NCAA tourna- _ son, the Blue Jays' women's 
ment. . Wg | a 


In their final regular season game, 
against the mighty Red Devils of 
Dickinson, the Blue Jays booted in 
two goals per half to cruise to a 4-0 
victory. Sarah Parola started things 
off for JHU with her team-best 16th 


goal of the year. It would be her third — : 
game-winner of the season as well. 
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Hartaj Gill, Nina Creedman, and 
Lindsay Vodoklys also scored goals 
on the day with Beth Rappold, 
Rachael Abelson, and Kathleen 
Hanlon lending assists. “A 
In only the team's seventh year of 
existence, it compiled a strong 12-4- 
1 record, competed in a tight race for 
the conference title and achieved a 
second consecutive trip to the NCAA 
tournament. " 
The Jays' leading scorer, Sarah 
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While there is no season right now, here are ~ - 
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get hot,” added - 
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Parola, setthe school'sall-timemarks 


in goals and points in only hersecond 
year at Hopkins. * H 

Having developed strong team 
chemistry over the course of this sea- 








team looks to the future full of 


pote 
Damme: 


* 


and potential. It remains to, piece 


whether they will be able to take tha 


step into the highest level of L 
Ill women's soccer. Yet, byall i 
tions, it seems that the rest 










THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuav’s Instpe Secrion B 


FOCUS 


This week, Focus zooms in on a few of the bet- 
~ ter Professors at Hopkins. Read on this week 
~ to find out if you have been lucky enough to 
“have any of them for your own. And if not, you 
~ Still have time — Spring term sign up isin a 
week. * B2 











FEATURES 


The Homewood Committee on Diversity and 
Community is working to make Hopkins a 
more friendly place for people of all cultures. 
This week, the unveiling of a porrait of 
Thurgood Marshall. « B3 











- bers, experiments with different sounds and 

thythms. They hope the whole Hopkins scene 
will get as lively as one of their climactic 

shows. * B4 











The Domestic Violence Vigil, a rally organized 
by the Hopkins Organization of Women, pro- 
vided speakers the chance to share not only 






will further the move towards solutions. * B5 












A&E 


The debate rages on...Alanis or R.E.M.? Check 





battle. di 









The Freshman One-Acts saved at Arellano 









= see if they passed or failed. + B7 





CALENDAR 


-} The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
-— find anything from theatre shows to live 

- bands to film festivals, this is the place to 
- check it. New this week: a Spotlight on the 
event du jour. + B8-9 
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QUIZ 


- ~ this week the News-Letter’s QM is ready with 

-some religion queries. You better pray that 
ro toh be able to answer these questions. 

+B10 
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Tube, a Hopkins band comrpised of four mem- 


their emotional stories, but explanations that 


out the News-Letter’s conclusion to thisheated 


Theater this weekend. Check out our article to 


Abnormal 


A story about the people who sell stories 


BY OLAYEMI IKUSIKA 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


n blue, funky print against a 
bright yellow background, the 
sign on the storefront reads: 
NORMAL’S. If you ever won- 
dered, there is a story behind the 
name. Normal’s co-owners Alfred 
Merchlinsky and Rupert Wondoloski 
were test patients fora research experi- 
mentat The Enochand Sheppard Pratt 
Hospital, a hospital for the mentally ill. 
Incidentally, Merchlinsky and 
Wondoloski were the “normal” sub- 
jects in the experiment. Wondoloski 
explains, “The name sorta stuck.” 
Located on 425 East 31st Street, on 
the block in Charles Village which 
Alfred says is “historically known for 
housing alternative organizations,” 
Normal’s is one of Baltimore’s trea- 
sures. Consecutive winner of Baltimore 
City Paper’s Best Used Book Store 
award since 1990, Normal’s distin- 
guishesitselfasa bookstore that sellsan 
impressive selection ofused books and 
music. 


THE HISTORY 


Before Normal’s_ . existed, 
Wondoloski worked at Second Story 
Books, a used bookstore formerly lo- 
cated on Greenmount and 33rd Street, 
and Merchlinskyworkedat the Dupont 
Circle branch in Washington D.C. By 
the late 1980s, Wondoloski and 


Merchlinsky had acquired numerous 
years of experience in the secondhand 
books business. In time, these young 
and ambitious friends explored the 
prospects of running a business of their 
own. Theopportunity ofalifetime arose 
when Las Locus, a tiny, vintage cloth- 
ing store located on 31st Street, went 
out of business in 1989. The rent for the 
space was affordable and the Baltimore 
location, ideal. So, in June of 1990, 
Merchlinsky, Wondoloski and seven 
other friends took a leap into the realm 
of enterprise and Normal’s opened up 
for business. 

The first Normal’s was tiny. Sosmall - 
in fact that four years after Normal’s 
first opened, the co-owners moved 
some of its books into the basement of 
thestore known todayas Stardust, (that 
really freaky looking store across the 
street). The split locations, books one 
side and music on the other became, at 
times, a hassle for the store owners and 
the customers. “Customers sometimes 
had to go out in the rain to get to the 
records ... it was messy,” Merchlinsky 
says. 

Business was rough in the begin- 
ning. But the first five years gave the co- 
owners time to get established for the 
big break that came in the December 
1994, whena feminist bookstore on the 

‘same block moved downtown. The site 
was spacious and the location was con- 
venient. Within one week, Normal’s 
personnel moved books, built shelves, 
and arranged the merchandise in the 
new store. They closed the store for the 





/REM’s UPisa aad 


The band one-UPs their tally on solid, innovative albums 


‘BY DAVE BAUER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


~ The famed band from 
| Athens, Georgia, has done 
itagain! REM’snewest re- 
lease, UP, is filled with 
catchy rock songs, slow 
ballads, and most impor- 
tantly Michael Stipe’slyri- 
cal emotions. If you re- 
member, REM’s 
breakthrough album on 
“the major Warner Broth- 
ers label was Out of Time, 
feleased back in 1992. 
Much like on UP, Out of 
- Time also combined a 
~~ pleasing ratio of ballads 
-torock songs, whichis the 
reason that I think it went 
‘multi-platinum (possibly 
~ in addition to that song 
* Sas eipree ”).In 
effect, the three al- 
in between UP and 
SS baroe Time, Automatic 
_ for the People, Monster, 
. lew Adventures in 
have all three either hit one 
me or the other. For example, 
matic for the People and New 
ures in Hi-Fi dwelled on slow 
allac Bireale Rom Orescrises pen” 













REM 
Warner Brothers 


revolved around the theme of arena 
rock. At this time, I believe that the 
balanced play list on UP, in combina- 





tion witha few very catchy pop songs, 
will make this album Platiouns t ina 
few months. 

The first song on the album is a 
slow ballad called “Airportman.” The 


} 


&. 


song is about the slowly moving side- 
walks that can be seen in some air- 
ports. The backing music to the song 
sounds slow and mechani- 
cal, adding to the image of 
slowly moving down one of 
these sidewalks, watching 
the world pass by. While not 
tackling a thoughtful subject, 
this song is innovative as a 
poem set to words, in which 
‘both the music and poem 
evoke images of this moving 
sidewalk. 

The next song on the al- 
bum is “Lotus,” a fast-paced 
rock song in which Stipe 
claims “I ain’t the Lotus” in 
the chorus. Stipe uses these 
and other nonsense lyrics 
such as “sarcastic silver 
swell” and “honey dipt. flim 
flam” for their sound, rather 
than for their meaning. Stipe 
is familiar with this aural 
technique, having used it 
prevalently on previous al- 
bums, and “Lotus” definitely 
benefits from the technique. 

My favorite song on the album is * 
“Hope,” a song in which Stipe seems 

to question his beliefs in medicine, 


Continued on B6 








Christmas holidays and on January 2, 
1995, Normal’s once again opened its 
doors for business. 


THAT WAS THEN, 
THIS IS NOW 


Since its earliest days, Normal’s has 
gone through few changes. The whop- 
ping nine co-owners have scaled down 
to four. As a witness to customers shuf- 
fling in and out, Normal’s has acquired 
a steady clientele, and Rupert says that 
“business has been pretty stable.” 

The first glance at this pink and red 
painted building, partially obscured by 
the tree, may instill a moment of suspi- 
cion. The store looks rather intimidat- 
ing from the exterior and the name 
Normal’s seems like a reverse psychol- 
ogy hoax. But comrades — do not fear. 
True, Normal’s is different, but it is not 
abnormal. They sell normal books, you 
know, like the overpriced ones you get 
in the JHU bookstore and in Borders. 

Upon entrance into Normal’s clut- 
tered kingdom (bearing a slight resem- 
blance to the ambiance of the Paper 
Moon Diner), the first thing to notice is 
the music collection. Record albums 
neatly arranged upright in rows, 45s, a 
collection of tapes in no particular genre 
arrangement, compact disks. To the left 
is a collection of works by and about 
Black Americans. To the right is a door- 
way leading to aroom with more record 
albums and more books. Normal’s mu- 
sicselectionsinclude country, rock, jazz, 
folk, funk, soul and world. From that 
room, there are two doorways that lead 
tothe rooms where the bulk of Normal’s 
books is located, arranged in stacks on 
the floor oron shelves. Normal’s offers a 
wide range of books varying on topics 
from philosophy to political theory to 
SEX. Also in stockare odd collections of 
“small press consignments,” mostly Bal- 
timore-based publications. 

Normal’s features two customer- 
friendly services: Long distance service, 
shipping books and music out to people 
(although Normal’s main focus is “per- 
son to person sale”) and on-line com- 
puter search services. Currently, 
Normal’s store owners are working on 
compiling a list of all books in stock for 
Normal’shomepage on the Internet. So, 
if you are looking for a book ora record, 
and the fellows at Normal’s do not have 
it, then they can try to get it for you. In 
fact, one of Normal’s assistants is re- 
nowned writer and mail artist, Al 
Ackerman, whoisrumoredtohaveread 
every American book in writing. He can 
aid thosehard-corebookjunkiessearch- 
ing for obscure, hard-to-find literature. 
But ifall is lost, simply write your name, 


’ spunky Junkie : 
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numberand the book title ona piece of 
paper and a store personnel will tack 
your request next to one of the many 
others on Normal’s glamorous wall of 
requests. 

According to Wondoloski and 
Merchlinsky, Baltimore City has been 
an ideal location since, as Alfred ex- 
plains, “The neighborhood is diverse, 
a good mix.” Most of Normal’s cus- 
tomers are Charles Village natives, 
people living in Baltimore and in the 
vicinities of Baltimore and college stu- 
dents, primarily graduate students. 
Apart from small incidences of petty 
crime, Alfred, who has lived in Balti- 
more for over ten years says that the 
“neighborhood hasnotchanged much 
... in fact, it has gotten better.” Surpris- 
ingly, Normal’shasnever beenrobbed. 
It seems odd... but then again maybe 
not, after all who would think to roba 
bookstore, obviously.no one in “Balti- 
more: The City That Reads.” 


MORE ABOUT 
THESE NORMAL 
GUYS 

The co-owners of Normal’s are 
much more than a bunch of book sell- 
ing nerds. These guys in fact are very 
much a part of Baltimore’s Literary 
and Arts scene. Every other month, 
the Shattered Wig sublets the 14 Karat 
Cabaret located in downtown Balti- 
more on Saratoga Street to spotlight 
local musicians, writer and theater pro- 
ductions. 

‘Merchlinsky worksasa projection- 


ist at the Charles Theater. Co-owner, 
Walter Nobash who earned a BS in 





“He was quasi- 
Mfume, but not 
fully.” 


— MSE co-chair Omar Khan 
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Engineering from MIT and a MS in 
Computer Science from Stanford. 
Nobash works asa constructionist and 
in the past played in several different 
Baltimore bands. Final co-owner, John 
Bernbt, is the manager of The Red 
Room, a performance space that just 
openedupnextto Normal’s. Currently, 
The Red Room is disguised under the 
misleading sign, Miss Lucky Scene, for- 
merlyaclothingconsignmentstorelong 
since out of business. The Red Room 
features jazz and experimental music. 
Past performers at The Red Room have 
included big name and international 
bands. The Red Room often features 
the Little Grunt Pack, the psychedelic, 
garage, funk band fronted by co-own- 
ers Wondoloski (vocalist) and 
Merchlinsky (lead guitarist). The Little 
Grunt Pack has one album out and is 
working on another. 
Thehumble owners ofNormal’ sare’ 
a success story. Normal’s has enjoyed 
stability and a reputation unknown to. 
its predecessor and to other used book- 
stores in the Baltimore area. It is likely 
the business will remain steady for the 
Normal’s store owners in spite of the 
upsurge of new major bookstores 
throughout Baltimore. One obvious 
reason is that used bookstores are a 
commodity for the collegecommunity. 
Studentsand professorsin search ofout- 
of-print books and first edition books 
willlikely find it ata used book store like 
Normal’s and at a bargain price. 
Normal’s used books and music 

store, is a feast for the eyes, the ears and 
the mind. If you have not yet done so, 
treck on down to Normal’s. If you go 
once, it is quite likely that you will go. 
again. One word of caution though —, 
beware of the unfriendly, black cat that 
lurks on the premises. 
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Morissette is back with her highly anticipated new album 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Love her, loathe her, 
cherish her or chastise 
her. However you feel 
about Alanis Morissette, 
you know one thing for 
certain: The girl got 
spunk, 

The Alanis volcano 
erupted in 1995 with the 
release ofhersemi-debut 
album Jagged Little Pill 
(Before Pill, Morissette 
had released two pop al- 
bums in Canada under 
the single moniker 
Alanis). She started her 
hit parade with the first 
single “You Oughta 
Know,” a paean to angry 
dumpees. Pill went on to 
win Morissette a couple 
of Grammys as well as a 
couple of royalties — to 





it’s not often you hear a song on Mix 
106.5 and WHBS). Her latest album 
is the most highly anticipated release 





SUPPOSED FORMER FATUA Ol | JUNK! 


the tune of 28 million al- Manis Morissette 
bums worldwide nee Maverick Records 
counting). 


So, three years tasers 
Alanis Morissette is under a little bit 
of pressure. “Uninvited,” her song 
from the City of Angels soundtrack, 
got radioplay across the board (and 


of the year. The question on | 


everyone’s mindis, “Will Alanishave 
asophomore smash or asophomore — 
slump?” 


7 


After hearing Morissette’s Sup-' 
posed Former Infatuation Junkie, lcan 
report that it looks like our 24-year- 

old Canadian friend has a hit: 


Sam Goody expecting an- 


harder to swallow. In fact, it 
may take a few listenings be- 
fore you become infatuated 
with the new Morissette. 

The first track, a rock and 
roll-y “Front Row,” begins 
with a spoken introduction a 
la “Intergalactic,” but quickly 
melds intoa funky drum beat. 
This album shows 
Morissette’s talent for 
songwriting, beginning with 
this excellent, witty song, At 

_ one point, Morissette sings, 
- “Wesaidlet’sname thirty rea-_ 
sons why we shouldn’t be to- 
gether/I started by saying 
things like ‘you smoke’ ‘an ; 
live in New Jersey (too far 
Like most of the album, - 
“Front Row” isinitially bra-_ 
sive, but eventually catchy 


The second song, “Baba,” gets 
praise for interesting musical style, 
butlittle praise forauythinaeiis) the 
Continued on Page B6 — 
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on her hands. But don’t go to " 


other Pill — Junkie is a tad -—- 
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Having a Ball in Intro Psychology — 


BY ALEXA ROGGEVEEN 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Nine o’clocka.m., Monday morn- 
ing, September 4th, 1998. A fresh- 
man, anticipating a major in English, 
walks into the first class ofher college 
career — Introduction to Psychol- 
ogy. She sits down, not expecting any- 
thing more than an interesting fifty 
minutes. She leaves with a new major. 
The professor in front of the class was 
Dr. Gregory Ball, at that time an asso- 
ciate professor in the Psychology de- 
partment. 

“I love teaching,” said Dr. Ball, 
when this same former-freshman 
spoke with him on a Wednesday af- 
ternoon in his office. An office, might 
add, that is lined with books and 
many, many models of birds. Birds, 
of course, are his area of expertise. 
“Td always been interested in birds,” 
Ball reminisced, recalling the begin- 
nings of his undergraduate years. 

After growing up in Washington 
D.C., Dr. Ball decided to attend Co- 
lumbia. Intending to be a classics ma- 
jor, he was turned on to psychology 
when he realized, while analyzing 
‘books, that an important element was 
missing: The character’s motivation. 

“J started taking a lot of psychol- 
‘ogy courses and biology courses,” said 
Ball. Eventually, he began to work for 


a professor at Barnard, and then 
moved on to the Institute of Animal 
Behavior at Rutgers, which focused 
onthe biological behavior ofanimals. 
It was there that he gained his first 
experience studying animals in the 
wild. “I started working on the bio- 
logical basis of behavior in birds, so I 
began to study them in the field ... I 
was struck by how, at different times 
of the year, how differently they 
acted.” From Rutgers, Dr. Ball went 
for his post-doctorate at Rockefeller 
University. There, he worked with 
neuroendocrinologists studying the 
seasonal hormonal changes in birds. 

After leaving Rockefeller, Dr. Ball 
became a professor at Boston Col- 
lege, where he stayed for about three 
years until Hopkins attempted tolure 
him to Baltimore once more. David 
Olton, a former professor at Hopkins, 
called him and “said ‘We have an 
opening here’,” recounts Dr. Ball. “I 
was stunned ... l applied ... I gave one 
of the best job interviews of my life.” 
So, in 1991, Johns Hopkins succeeded 
in bringing Greg Ball to the 
Homewood campus. In 1994, he was 
promoted to Associate Professor, and 
this past year, in 1998, he was pro- 
moted to a full professorship. 

His history, however, while no- 
table and impressive, is not what nec- 
essarily makes Dr. Ball the true teacher 


that he is. When he came to Hopkins, 
he gladly volunteered for the job of 
teaching Intro to Psychology, a job 
usually reserved fora group oflectur- 
ers. Dr. Ball, however, took the plunge 
on his own. 

“To bea researcher ... you have to 
focus, and that’s what makes teach- 
ing so much fun... [Iask myself] how 
can I present this as someone in this 
field would present it? ... It makes me 
think critically about my own area,” 
said Ball of his apparent enthusiasm 
for teaching the class. “It gives a 
chance to think broadly... [it] brings 
intellectual vigor into your life.” 

This vigor is what has won him 
illustrious praise as an educator over 
his teaching career. He has won the 
Distinguished Faculty Award twice: 
Once in 1995 as an Alumni Associa- 
tion Award, and once in 1994 as the 
David Olton Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Research. Dr. Ballhas 
also been recognized by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association of 
Graduate Students with the Raymond 
Fowler Award in 1995. 

As for his love of birds, Baltimore 
seems to be a perfect milieu. Balti- 
more celebrates the songbird, said 
Ball, pointing out that within the city, 
three of the most prominent sports 
teams have birds as their mascots: 
The Ravens, the Orioles, and, of 


THE BURNING QUESTION 





“Jacques Neefs (French) because of 
hisvoice. Youjust gotta hearhim read- 
ing out French.” 

—Sooki Hon, senior 





“Dr. Paulaites (Chemical Engineering) 
makesthermosocomprehensible,and 
his style of teaching seems to accom- 
modate everyone’s learning. He’s 
witty, which is alwaysa plusinacourse 

’ like thermo, and just brilliant!” 
—J-Pia Spruill, sophomore 


| “Dr. Martino (Mathematics). He’sjust 
crazy, if you like his sense of humor. 
Heturnsdry, boring, calculusinto fun. 
One time he was describing how to 
find volumes, and he said something 
weird like, ‘Say you have a potato ro- 
| tating in space.’ He’s very unortho- 
dox.” 

—Vince McGinty, sophomore 





+ Who do you think is one of your favorite professors at Hopkins? 


“Dr. Cheng (Mathematics) wasn’t here 
for a week of class. And he’s always kind 
of in his own world and he makes the 


class laugh.” 
—Kenny Whang, sophomore 


“Randy Nelson (Psychology) keeps the 
class awake because he’s extremely 
funny. Oh, and he seems to be obsessed 
with the whole Clinton scandal.” 
—Meghna Antani, junior 


“Dr. David (Political Science) is very 
intelligent, and his lectures are interest- 
ing and alive. He keeps the entire class 
involved.” 
—Dan Blynn, junior 


“Dr. Kataryna Bill-McDonald (Soci- 
ology) actually cares about what you 
do. She always makes herself avail- 
able, and she’s just good to talk to 


outside of class.” 
—Latonya Russell, junior 


“David Harvey (Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering). I’vehadthree 
classeswithhim,andtheywereyeryinfor- 
mative, and by far the most applicable.” 
—Enion Pelter, senior 


“Claude Guillemarde (French) because 
she is really understanding and very 
likable.” 

—Carl Delorenzo, junior 


“Felicity Northcott (Anthropology) 
because she is always willing to talk 
about anything, and she always will 
give you interesting books to read on 
your own.” 

—Pilar Oberwetter, senior 





—Marcus Leung-Shea 





Wilda Anderson investigates the 
chemistry of French and science 


‘BY MARK GODIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


* Bond rotations in organic com- 
»pounds and the impact of the Internet 
‘on modern day society are two of the 
farthest things from the development 
of the French novel. Yet for Professor 
‘Wilda Andersonin the Hopkins French 
‘Department, these topicsall go together. 
As a student in her class, the 18th 
‘Century French Novel, it is fascinating 
to find out that Professor Anderson in 
‘facthasauthority in a multitude ofsub- 
jectsand disciplines aside from French. 
Professor Anderson’s career started 
with intense undergraduate and gradu- 
ate studies at Cornell University. Her 
work earned not onlybacheloranddoc- 
-torate degrees in French literature, but 
also bachelor and masters degrees in 
.chemistry. Anderson then combined 
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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Dr. Anderson brings French culture to the classroom. 


both fields of expertise in her subse- 
quent preparation fora Ph.D. Much of 
her research for a Ph.D dealt with the 
writings of Antoine Lavoisier and the 
manner in which his research led to the 
founding of chemistry asa science itself. 
Itis from this initial fulfilling experi- 
ence at Cornell that Professor Ander- 
son believes students majoring in any 
branch of the humanities should try to 
double major in a science as well “not 
only to learn different types of rigor 
andthinking,” Andersonsays, “butalso 
to see that there do exist similarities in 
thought among very dissimilar fields.” 
Even when discussing literature in 
her French classes, Professor Ander- 
son somehow finds intricate ways of 
integrating her precise literary exami- 
-nationswitha scientific point of view. It 
is a delicate practice that seems neither 
contrived nor deliberate. Instead, this 
method becomes 
seamless in its ex- 
ecutionand brings 
about subtle dis- 
covery. In talking 
about Diderot, for 
example, Ander- 
son delves into the 
scientific concept 
of standing waves 
to facilitate the no- 
tion of Diderot’s 
innate material- 
ism. Not only is 
this an incredible 
revelation, it is 
highly relevant. 
Most ofProfes- 
sor Anderson’s 
other courses in- 
specttheliterature 
and intellectual 
history of theeigh- 
teenth century. 
One course that 
Anderson is par- 
ticularly fond of 
took place earlier 
in her career and 
dealt with litera- 
ture written in the 





years leading up to and during the 
French Revolution. However, when 
Professor Anderson found that the ma- 
terial needed for the class would simply 
be too much to carry around, she ap- 
plied for a grant. The grant was the 
essential elementin securing additional 
funding and went toward the construc- 
tion of a website in order to post the 
extensive material necessary for the 
course. 

Anderson got the actual funding 
only a week before she was to begin 
teaching the class, and to top it all off, it 
was going to be her first time buildinga 
website. With over 4000 documents to 
put on the web, Professor Anderson 
pulled many all-nighters herself in the 
course ofthe semester. The class turned 
out to be a huge success and she was 
asked to teach Une Littérature 
Révolutionnaire again the following 
semester. 

Another course that she taught was 
The City, a multidisciplinary lookatthe 
ways that different departments view 
the meaning and connotations of the 
word “city.” As in the case of Une 
Littérature Révolutionnaire,thiscourse 
utilized the unlimited space of the web 
as a place to amass a great amount of 
literary resources. 

In doing these websites, Professor 
Anderson has come to be hailed as the 
computer whiz of the French depart- 
ment. Like any true computer enthusi- 
ast, she runs only on UNIX platforms 
and fixes ailing computers that come 
her way. Anderson also works closely 
with graduate students in the depart- 
mentto develop web pages that comple- 
ment their studies and instruction. 

With all this experience integrating 
science and humanities not only in her 
teaching methods but also in studying 
literature over the web, Professor 
Andersonisaccomplishing the success- 
ful marriage of her two academic spe- 
cialties. Her profound pursuit ofknowl- 
edge can perhaps be summed as this: 
“When you formulate and answer any 
good question, it is like you’re shaping 
the world.” 








course, the Blue Jays. The raven is the 
world’s largest songbird, noted Ball. 

In addition to his work with the 
Psychology department, Dr. Ball has 
a joint appointment in the Division 
of Reproductive Biology at the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, study- 
ing the reproductive cycle in animals, 
and he is the Chairman of the Neuro- 
science Project Committee. 

On top of being the outstanding pro- 
fessor thatheis, Dr. Ball does have outside 
interests, the most exciting at this point 
being his son, John Leland Ball, who is 
now alittle over four months old. 

Beyond fatherhood, Dr. Ball has 
other amusements. Right nowheisin 
the midst of reading all of Anthony 
Trollope’s work, and is particularly 
interested in Victorian literature and 
the medieval period. In keeping with 
these interests, he has traveled to Eu- 
rope once a year, every year, since 
1986. Also, he enjoys bike riding with 
his wife, Margaret McCarthy, who is 
aneuroendocrinologist, and has done 
the Seagull Century, a one-day 100 
mile bike ride. 

So, from the freshman who comes 
in as a psychology major, to anyone 
who has an inkling of an interest in 
psychology, take Dr. Ball’s class. 
You'll bear witness to some of the 
best teaching on the Hopkins cam- 


BY GEORGE WU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Don’t try to hide from him, be- 
cause Professor Robert Reid-Pharr 
of the English department will force 
you to think for yourself. You can put 
your head down, pretending to be 
deeply engrossed in reviewing your 
notes from yesterday’s lecture, but he 
will casually slide next to you and 
designate you as the philosopher for 
the moment with one extended index 
finger. 

Professor 
Reid-Pharr’s 
classes are not 
for the meek. “I 
believe students 
have something 
tosay, and! want 
them to think for 
themselves,” 
said Reid-Pharr. 
“Do you get it?” 
he will say, and 
then you are on 
the spot. If you 
tell him that you 
don’t get the 
question, he will 
ask which part 
youarefuzzyon. 
Give him a weak 
answer, and he 
will ask you to 
support it. If by 
chance you do 
havea good answer to give, Professor 
Reid-Pharr will give more dilemmas 
to ponder. There is no wrong answer, 
just more fuel for him to help you 
probe unexplored regions of your 
mind. 

“Don’t take one of-his classes if 
you don’t want to be put on the spot, 
because he thinks it’s really funny,” 
said senior Comparative American 
Cultures major Pilar Oberwetter, who 
feels that “as a professor he is really 
incredible. He knows both traditional 
literature and pop culture, and knows 
them both really, really well. As an 
advisor, though, heis sometimes hard 
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Dr. Ball, amazing lecturer and research scientist, sits at his microscope, 


Read farther with Reid-Pharr 


to find.” There is also his laugh and 
the way he gets excited about a new 
idea introduced by a student. You 
can never be sure when the jokes will 
end and the philosophical open-mic 
is back in full motion. Or is it just one 
big joke to him? 

Asa graduate student at Yale Uni- 
versity, Reid-Pharr got his first taste 
of “nationalism.” It has since led him 
to his present position as a English 
professor and the director of the 
Comparative American Cultures de- 
partment. His first book, Conjugal 





Union: The Body, the House, and the 
Black American, will be coming out 
in May, and he also has a contract 
with the NYU Press to publish a col- 
lections of his essays. 

In-the classroom, Reid-Pharr 
rhapsodizes about James Baldwinand 
introduces undergraduates black 
avant-garde cinema. The topics of 
discussion are vibrant, exposing 
Hopkins students to ideas that tran- 
scend the normal realms of study, 

Next semester, Reid-Pharr will be 
teaching a graduate-level course, 
“Segregation and the Development 
of the American Research Institu- 
tion.” After four years of teaching ata 
research-oriented university, Reid- 
Pharr will make it his academic focus 
in this next project. 

#0 how does a man reach this noto- 
riety forin-your-face teaching and sud- 
den outbursts of comedy? Robert Reid- 
Pharr wasbornandraisedin Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Growingupinamiddle 
class family, Reid-Pharr and his older 
sister spent their days in a traditional, 
religious, and conservative environ. 
ment. “My parents were upset when it 
became clear thatI wasnot going tolive 
in Charlotte, but they like Johns 
Hopkins because it’s within striking 
bo dae said Reid-Pharr, 

_ After a high school career, high- 
lighted bya managingeditorship ah 
the Rambler, the school paper, and 
an active participation in theater, 
Reid-Pharr went to the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. After 
two years of “doing nothing” and just 

bouncing around,” Reid-Pharr left 
school fora semester and worked asa 
waiter in Washington D.C, 

I thought that I wanted to gointo 
journalism or the theater, but I was 
really awful at both. I also realized 
that I had no facility for mathematics, 
I was not doing well in school and 
really didn’t know why I was in 


LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Dr. Reid-Pharr is notorious for engaging students in debate in lectures. 


school,” said Reid-Pharr. 

After his stint in the restaurant 
business, Reid-Pharr returned to 
Chapel Hill energized and set on 
women andblack studies. He excelled 
in this field, and started to think about 
being an academic. 

During his undergraduate years, 
Reid-Pharr was also involved in the 
anti-apartheid movement andinstu- 
dent council. He was actually re- 
cruited to run for a party in his dis- 
trict and won with three votes, one of 
which he says that he cast. 

In addition to 
. his political lifeas 
a student council 
member, Reid- © 
Pharr was also in- 
volved inbuilding * 
shanty towns on 
campus and re- 
fusing to leave. 
For his anti- | 
apartheid efforts, 
Reid-Pharr was 
detained, along | ~ 
with others, bythe | — 
campus police. |. 
Reid-Pharr | - 
also did the frater- | - 
nity thing, joining |} - 
St Anthony’s for} - 


erary frat was”: : 
coed and mem-".} - 
bers had to take."} = 
meals at the di- “4 - 
lapidated and “awful” house. “We f - 
were the liberal hippie fraternity and: : 
were against the normal frat party’-} - 
system. However, it cost too much} = 
and I became anti-anti-frat,” said} - 
Reid-Pharr. a 
After fouryearsat Chapel Hill, Reid- 
Pharr went to Yale to get his MA in: 
Afro-American studies and his Ph.D.-- 
in American Studies. While research” 
ing and writing his dissertation, Reid- ” 
Pharr taught for one semester each at} - 
Long Island University and Sarah J 
Lawrence College. He also spent ayeat - 
at SwarthmoreandtwoyearsattheCity 
College of New York. “I hated gra 
school. | felt it to be infantilizing andit 
was a bit of a culture shock to be over _ 
whelmed by the mostly white institu: 
tion. Idolook backatit fondly, though; ; 
said Reid-Pharr. 19 
In 1994, Reid-Pharr joined the | 
ranks of Hopkins English professo!s - 
and has found that the rumors that 
undergrads here are only good in the 
sciences was untrue. ‘nt 
“Compared to the other 
undergrads I have taught at other!" 
stitutions, if you cut out the bottom — 
ofall the places, you get Hopkins st- 
dent, with the point that much fewet _ 
students here are actively involved) _ 
Humanistic Studies. It is often disap” 
pointing that some of my best undet-_ 
graduates don’t pursue the Humani- 
ties,” said Reid-Pharr. ibe 
These days, between commuting — 
from D.C. to Hopkins, consuminglarge 
quantities of popular culture, and ; 
watching C-Span, Professor Reid-Phat 
isgettinginhisstudents’facesandmas 9 
ing them think forthemselves.Soifyo J 
everwanttotalkaboutthe JerrySpringet ve 
Show, Jay-2’s latest Top 40 hit or eve? _ 
something academic, Dr. Robert 
is your man. Who knows: P* — 
mightjust get you to forget aboutbeime - 
pre-med for one second and start 
gesting the culture that we live Mate 
\ TEEN ad 
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~- 3BY YOUNG CHANG 
* YFHE JouNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


~-»s For seniors Sally Kim and Naudia 


sauder, co-chairs of CultureFest ‘98, 
sthe eight-day celebration is not of ut- 
-most importance. It’s what’s beyond. 
“Everyone has a culture, everyone 


~~ *belongs toa culture,” says Kim. “And 
i think that’s what they need to un- 
~-derstand ... that although we have 


-something called CultureFest, our un- 
-derstanding needs to extend beyond 
‘those eight days.” . 
This year’s theme, breaking from 
the traditional celebration of more 
“specialized motifs in the past, aims to 
integrate cultures, according to Kim, 
and is aptly called “Connection of 
,Cultures: Discovering our Story.” 
*s “We want to find a common bond 
that unifies usin terms ofa story that we 
-allshare,” explains Kim. Lauder, listen- 
-ing intently beside Kim, quickly adds, 
‘*And where our storiescome together 
in history.” 
~. She speaks with passion because 
for Lauder, diversity should not be 
taken for granted. 
‘= “Everyone goes on and on about 
how Hopkins is such a diverse cam- 
pus,” she says. “But I think the only 
thing that’s worse thana campus with- 
out diversity is a campus with diver- 
sity that does not appreciate nor cel- 
ebrate that diversity.” 
So Lauder and Kim have devised a 
means to guarantee such a celebra- 
tion. Rather than provide the campus 


with a choice of events to attend, 
they've decided against co-schedul- 
ing events. This means that activities 
will not be clumped together, for ex- 
ample planning for an ‘Asian Night.’ 

“This way every group gets a fair 
representation,” says Lauder. 

With eighteen events lined up over 
an eight-day period, CultureFest will 
incorporate everything from a 
World’s Bazaar on the 7th, featuring 
not only cultural performances butalso 
individual events like Mendhi hand- 
painting, to a discussion hosted by the 
Interfaith Council fielding the most 
vexing questions concerning religion. 

“Religion is also a very important 
part of one’s culture,” says Kim. “So 
we collaborated with the IFC to bring 
some events on Sunday.” 

“It’s a Gay World After All,” a dis- 
cussion sponsored by the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance to be 
held Monday, November7, will focus 
on difficult religious questions con- 
cerning homosexuality. 

“It’s an opportunity for people to 
open their minds to different contro- 
versial topics in the context of differ- 
ent religions,” says Lauder. “To see 
how different religions address dif- 
ferent subjects.” 

Another highlight of CultureFest 
will be “Breaking Barriers: Diversity 
in Corporate America,” a luncheon/ 
forum scheduled for the 9th, will fea- 
ture representatives from big-name 
corporations as they talk about being 
a minority in corporate America, ac- 
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cording to Lauder. 

A combined effort be- 
tween Kim and Lauder 
since last spring when they 
were selected as chairs, 
CultureFest will also be em- 
phasizing the unifying 
thread found in community 
service. 

“No matter what color 
you are,” says Kim, “[in 
community service] every- 
one still works for a com- 
mon cause, so we wanted to 
emphasize to Hopkins the 
story of putting back into 
the community — that it’s 
something all communities 
and races strive for.” 

With a charity benefit 
concert scheduled for the 
12th presenting the Moun- 
tain Brothersand DJ Rekha, 
a Community Service Out- 
reach Day will be held the 
same day. 

So from the 8th to the 
14th, Hopkins as a whole, 
without one individual ex- 
ception, will be invited toa 
host of festivities simply for 
the cause of celebrating cul- 
ture. 

“Culture is not defined 
by skin color,” says 
Lauder, “So even if your 
skin isn’t colored, it 
doesn’t mean you're not 
of culture.” 
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Ah, to be a°70s police officer: 


iy 


*ve been on a nostalgia kick 
recently, and it came to a peak 
: last Tuesday night. Of course, 
d I’m talking about the new TNT 
ot movie CHiPs ‘99 that pre- 
~“miered last week. 
--' CHiPs is one of my all-time fa- 
-tvorite TV shows. When I was a 
--kid, all I ever seemed to do was 
~-watch CHiPs. Just last summer all 
--E ever seemed to do was watch 


mies: 


-' Let’s face it, you can talk about 


-- ‘Don Johnson in Miami Vice all you 
---want, but Ponch and Jon were the 


~ Coolest. 
Ponch was the ultimate ‘70s stud 


-~- “= big, thick hair, a polished white 
---tsmile, and all the moves with the 
-- ‘ladies, especially the sisters and the 


moms of kids who got themselves 
_ into trouble. 
’- And there has never beena person 


--.twho could match Ponch’s moves on 


‘the disco floor — John Travolta 


~~ doesn’t even come close. 
a 


* Jon was the serious, wholesome 
"guy who made sure the job got done 
“while Ponch was hitting on women. 


- -Not to say that Jon wasn’t able to 


regulate the ladies himself. He knew 
how to kick back and get his mack 
“on with the opposite sex. 
*. When! wasakid, I idolized Ponch 
‘and Jon even though I didn’t really 
-know back then whatit meantto regu- 
late the ladies. 
“+ Then there wasall the glory asso- 
ciated with being a California High- 
‘way Patrol officer. Ponch was the 
‘rogue who did all the cool life risk- 
‘ing, such as taking a huge ramp and 
jumping his bike in order to appre- 
hend a particularly heinous crimi- 
-- Jon was more conservative and 
did everything by the book, but he 


> Awas still cool. He was always willing 


to jump into an overturned car on 


"the verge of exploding and pull the 


“hurt, trapped driver from behind 
“the wheel. 


+” Nothing was more appealing dur- 
_ ing my childhood than getting my 


“very own motorcycle and being a 


Cpe I went out to play I! 


yould run up and down the side- 
-walk making motorcycle noises. 
: f Lo : ; : 
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TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


When I got my Transformers Big 
Wheel and, later, when I moved up 
to my first two-wheel bicycle, I was 
always pretending that I wasa CHiPs 
officer. 

There really wasn’t anything cooler 
than being a highway patrol motor- 





Ponch was the 
ultimate ‘70s stud...and 
there has never been a 
person who could 
match Ponch’s moves 
on the disco floor — 
John Travolta doesn't 
even come close. 


cycle cop. You ride around ona mas- 
sive bike that’s as loud as a rock con- 
cert. And you got to wear those cool 
aviator sunglasses. 

One of my greatest toys was a 
CHiPs play set. I remember going to 
the mall and getting it. I can still see it 


- sitting there on the third shelf, staring 


at me. 
The box was half the size of my six- 


The wonderful world of CHiPs 


year-old body. It contained a CHiPs 
helmet, a plastic imitation CHiPs 
handgun, a set of plastic handcuffs, 
a walkie-talkie and a belt so that 
you could carry all the equipment 
at once. 

For the two weeks after I got 
home from the toy store, all I did 
was strut around everywhere wear- 
ing my cool CHiPs stuffand ride my 
bike, making motorcycle noises 
louder than ever. 

I tried to find a pair of sunglasses 
just like Ponch and Jon’s, but the best 
I could do was a pair of Billy Joel 
imitations that my sister had. But that 
didn’t matter. 

I felt like a bad-ass for only the 
second time in my life. The other 
time was when I ran down Michi- 
gan Avenue in Chicago dressed asa 
Roman centurion, but that’s an- 
other story. 

I rode around my neighborhood 
on my bike, my CHiPs belt loaded 
with essential materials. Unfortu- 
nately the helmet was a little too 
small for me and I couldn’t tie the 
chin strap. It kept falling off, and I 
would have to stop my bike and 
retrieve it. 

When I bent over to pick it up, the 
walkie-talkie would fall out of the util- 
ity belt. But that didn’t matter. I was 
the law on my block. 

After those two weeks, though, the 
glory came to an end. My CHiPs hel- 
met had cracked down the middle 
after falling off for the thousandth 
time. 

The plastic handcuffs broke af- 
ter only a couple days of arresting 
all the bad kids in the neighbor- 
hood. I ran over the walkie talkie 
with my bike one time when it had 
fallen off my belt. And the plastic 
belt had started to crack. 

I wish my CHiPs outfit hadn’t gone 
to pieces so early on, but what can 
you expect from shoddy plastic mer- 
chandise? 

It didn’t matter, anyway. I had 
my time in the sun as a would-be 
officer of the California Highway 
Patrol. I still watched the show 
religiously, and I could still make 
motorcycle noises as I rode 
around the neighborhood on my 
bike. 
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COURTESY OF CULTUREFEST 


CultureFest chairs Naudia Lauder, left, and Sally Kim, right, hope this year’s event will celebrate ethnic and religions 
differences to bring students closer together. The co-chairs have been preparing for the event since this summer, when 
Kim, who was in Baltimore, racked up huge phone bills calling Lauder in Brazil to begin plans for the event. Events will 
include a world’s bazaar, student discussions about religion, a Community Outreach Day and a charity concert. ; 


Bringing our diversity to light 


Campus committee seeks to improve student life for all 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A portrait of a famous, influential 
person will be unveiled during this 
year’s CultureFest celebration, a por- 
trait which will be displayed at 
Hopkins for years to come. Big deal, 
youthink. What’s another stuffy piece 
ofartwork on this campus? You never 
really notice the ones that are already 
here anyway. 

But for many people, this portrait 
will seem anything but stuffy or bor- 
ing, and it will be virtually impossible 
to ignore. Longtime Supreme Court 
justice Thurgood Marshall is the sub- 
ject of the painting, which is the work 
of local artist Nathaniel Gibbs and 
will hang in Levering’s Sherwood 
Room. The work will be the first por- 
trait of a person of color ever to be 
displayed at this university. 

“Thope that the opportunity will 
exist for more paintings like this. 
Students can look at this and think, 
‘What an inspiration to me,” said 
Sharon Kugler, chair of the 
Homewood Committee on Diver- 
sity and Community. The commit- 
tee has been trying to make the por- 
trait a reality for the past several 
years. 

Rose Varner-Gaskins, amember 
of the committee since its inception 
in 1993, says she too is thrilled that 
the committee’s dream of the por- 
trait will soon become reality. “I 
walk in Shriver like everyone else, 
and I’m horrified by the lack of di- 
versity for women, age and people 
of color in those pictures. 

“The first excuses I would get 
were ‘That’s part of Hopkins his- 
tory. But history didn’t just happen 
at one time. History continues to 
happen. It’s like time stopped here, 
and it’s time to push it forward. It’s 
nota matter of erasing what’s there, 
but of adding to itand complement- 
ing it,” she said. 

Although the Marshall portrait will 
be one of the committee’s most vis- 
ible efforts, the members have been 
working behind the scenes to address 
campus diversity issues for several 
years. 

The committee, which consists of 
faculty, staff and students, was cre- 
ated in 1993 by Dean Larry Benedict 
of Homewood Student Affairs. It was 
originally chaired by Dean of Stu- 
dents Susan Boswell. Kugler, head of 
Campus Ministries, took the reins two 
years ago. 

The committee’s work began with 
a survey of the Homewood commu- 
nity, asking students where they 
thought Hopkins fell shortin address- 
ing issues of diversity. “The concerns 
people had were really very broad, 
not as race-specific as we thought 
[they might be],” Kugler recalls. 

“Students wanted more gathering 
places, more interaction with faculty 
and more ways to celebrate our di- 
versity.” Kugler added that the com- 
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mittee hopes to do a similar survey 
soon, perhaps during the spring se- 
mester. 

Another subtle effect of the 
committee’s efforts, Kugler said, is 
the diversity training which Resident 
Advisors and other members of 
Hopkins’ orientation staff now go 
through. 

“The diversity workshops were 
borne out of the conversations of the 
committee from way back,” Kugler 
said. “Now, they’re part of the rou- 
tine.” 

The committee also puts on 
events for CultureFest which spot- 
ed 


“| walk in Shriver like 
everyone else, and I'm 
horrified by the lack of 
diversity for women, 
age and people of 
color in those 
pictures...The first 
excuses | would get 
were ‘That's part of 
Hopkins history.’ But 
history didn't just 
happen at one time. 
History continues to 


happen.” 
—ROSE VARNER-GASKINS 





light issues of diversity. A “Fish 
Bowl” event, in which students from 
ten different religions are chal- 
lenged to answer questions about 
their religion, will take place this 
Sunday from 6:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. in 
Mudd Auditorium. 

The objectives of the committee, 
which meets monthly, include: Iden- 
tifying the major non-academic is- 
sues which affect the quality of stu- 
dent life for Hopkins’ minority 
students; examining policies which 
would improve the climate for all stu- 
dents; supporting the needs of 
multicultural groups; and fostering 
an all-inclusive community. 

While the committee has accom- 
plished a great deal in a few years, its 
work is far from over. Its members 
still have “wish lists” and hopes for 
the future. 

“When you talk about diversity, 
you often talk about tolerance,” 
Kugler said. “The thing we want to do 
is up that and bring it to a level of 
appreciation. It’s in our diversity that 


we are a richer community.” 

She added that one of the newer 
areas the committee is examining is 
the area of transgender issues. 
“Transgender issues are something 
people are still learning about,” she 
said. “As we learn, we’re going to be 
making recommendations to the ap- 
propriate departments.” 

Varner-Gaskins hopes the com; 
mittee can educate students about is- 
sues of privilege. “It plays out that 
some people have affirmative action 
not written, and when others have it 
written so that they, too, can have 
some piece of the pie, that’s looked at 
negatively. I’d like to see a better un- 
derstanding for the Hopkins com- 
munity, for the community atlargeto 
begin to getit, to begin to careenough 
to get it,” she said. 

She finds working with the com- 
mittee rewarding because it shows 
her that Hopkins takes her con- 
cerns, and the concerns of all its 
minority students, seriously. 

“Because the committee is 
charged by the dean, you realize that 
there is an appreciation on a higher 
level in regard to making Hopkins a 
better place for everybody, not just 
the majority,” she said. 

Committee members are Dean of 
Students Susan Boswell, Adrian 
Breckenridge of Academic Advising, 
Laura Filipp of Enrollment Services, 
Ralph Johnson and Rose Varner- 
Gaskins of the Office of Multicultural 
Student Affairs, Brenda Rapp of Cog- 
nitive Science, Linda Rhoades of the 
Health and Wellness Center, Lynn 
Roberts of Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering, Vernon Savage 
and Anu Sharma of the Counseling 
and Student Development Center, 
and Naudia Lauder and Sally Kim, 
chairs of CultureFest. 

How does the committee get in- 
put from the student body, besides 
talking with the students who are 
members? Kugler says that any stu- 
dent can contact committee mem- 
bers with their concerns, and that 
all student concerns remain confi- 
dential. 

“A lot of the issues brought to our 
table are sensitive,” Kugler said, “We 
respect the confidentiality ofstudents, 


As the eyes and ears of the campus, — 


we can only see what’s put before us 
and hear what people say.” 
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Heads up! Throwing pumpkins on the Freshman Quad was just one of 
the ways Hopkins students relaxed and enjoyed themselves on Hallow- 


een. 





Rolling with Tube 


The band Tube experiments with sound 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


Think grooves that bob and weave 
and fly towards a climax; a climax 
whose personality is unpredictable 
but whose occurrence is inevitable. 
Think jazz, funk and Medeski, Mar- 
tin and Wood, Stevie Wonder and 
Jimi rolled into a sound that is purely 
Tube. 

Tube, the band comprised of four 
Hopkins students, has developed its 
own unique sound that is forever 
changing and evolving. Far from play- 

fing a set of familiar pop songs, the 
*members of Tube challenges each 
‘other and the audience to discover 
‘new levels of musical happiness. 

I interviewed Tube on the bassist, 
Rick Threadgill’s, twenty-second 
+birthday at PJ’s Pub, a favorite water- 
-ing hole for the band. While we sat 
‘around, beer and pizza flowing, the 
“band gave me the low down on how 
they have managed to remain so 
funky. 

It seems that their origins date as 
“far back as their first Hopkins days 
“four yearsago. The two original mem- 
"bers, Tim St. Pierre, the lead guitarist, 
“and Alex Kalejs on keyboard, have 
“been playing, “pretty much from the 
“first day of freshman year,” Kalejs 
admits. 
= After years as “Living in a Tube” 
‘witha different bassist and drummer, 
®Kalejs and St. Pierre were notready to 
“give up when the drummer parted 
“ways. About a year ago they discov- 
“ered Phil Stripling, adrummer witha 
“punk/hardcore background. (Phil 
*was sick for the interview.) 
= As St. Pierre recalls, “Phil was to- 
tally on our vibe.” The three eventu- 
»ally shed the old bassist and after some 
“trying weeks as a threesome, came up 
“with Threadgill, who had started play- 
“ing bass just months earlier. While it 
=took some time to get used to each 
“other, the band realized that they 
shared a common vision and prac- 
“tices became experiences in sound 
ewhile they grooved to each other’s 
«styles. 
= The band members wax eloquent 
“about their love for music. “We like 
“to create a space, to take a room and 
“play and have that space become the 
“music,” Threadgill explains. 
© As their most recent show at The 
“Brass Monkey illustrated, the audi- 
“ence is affected by their grooves. The 
“band was originally supposed to head- 
“line, but after a mix up, one band had 
*yet to play after Tube’s performance. 
"But the loyal group of fans from 
FHopkins yelled and begged so loudly 
Ethat Tube encored for a good fifteen 
“minutes; and that time was taken up 
by just one song. 
= Actually, fifteen minutes is about 
sthe average length of a Tube song. 

*The band stresses the importance of 
etting the music speak for itself. 

And live performances are when 

e band is at its best. St. Pierre em- 

hasizes, “There is more energy go- 

ing on at a show, even one person 

walking into the room can make a 
difference while we’re playing.” 
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Kalejs explains, “We always try to 
climax, we just don’t always know 
where we’re going to come from or 
how long it will take.” 

Songs that are so spontaneous are 
hard to recreate, which is why the 
band stresses the importance of live 
gigs. In fact, their soon-to-be-released 
first album consists solely of live re- 
cordings from recent shows. The CD 
features jams including “Chill Deer,” 
“Audessy,” and “Agent Octave,” all 
of which exude both the band’s funk 
influenceand their exploration ofnew 
territory. 

It is obvious by the way they laugh 
and play air guitar/bass/drums/key- 
boards equally often during con- 
versation that the band truly lives 
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“| love the fact that we 
can be goofy, have fun 
in life, and still be 


serious about music,” 
—RICK THREADGILL 


— 





music. “I love the fact that we can be 
goofy, have fun in life, and still be 
serious about music,” Threadgill 
explains. 

“We're just pumped,” St. Pierre 
grins in between swigs of Beast. 

All of the members agreethat the 
sounds they experiment with express 
their common goal: Happiness 
through music. The band has found 
that Hopkins is not necessarily the 
best place to find this happiness. Al- 
though they had their first gig last 
December at the Phi Psi house, the 
scene since has been tepid at best. 
Aside fromasmall group ofloyal fans 
that Tube loves to play for, the band 
finds that shows beyond Hopkins’ 
borders tend to be more rewarding. 

They have recently been playing 
in Fells Point. “We want to play for as 
wide an audience as possible,” 
Threadgill chuckles into his beer and 
adds, “Sometimes it feels like the 
Hopkins vibe is tweaked.” The band 
admits that an audience who feels 
their vibe is the key to a great perfor- 
mance. 

St. Pierre speaks of a vision that 
came to him in a dream that ended 
with the one sentence, “Tube isa vibe 
that we channel.” The band members 
smile in agreement; the vibe needs to 
be channeled. 

The band forever has bigger things 
in mind with its sound and its experi- 
ence. They want to go as far as pos- 
sible starting with plans of a summer 
tour. Kalejs says, “Every time we go 
somewhere, we’ve got something 
under our belt and then we’ve been 
there and we can move on.” 

When Iasked where they see them- 
selves in the near future, shouts of 
“Red Rocks!” and “The Grand Can- 
yon!” fill the air as the next pitcher is 
drained, and we all get up to get down 
to the tunes on the juke box. 
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Asmany expected, Parents’ Week- 
end boreaclose resemblance to Mov- 
ing-In Day. Parents and siblings were 
wandering about trying to find their 
Hopkins students, questions were 
buzzing about: “Are the bathrooms 
clean?” “Is the food edible?” “How’s 
the roommate situation?” Cars cov- 
ered every inch of the Freshman 
Quad, 

One difference between Parents’ 
Weekend and Moving-In Day, how- 
ever, is that on Moving-In Day no 
one was standing in the midst of the 
cars on the Freshman Quad throwing 
pumpkins. 

This year’s Parents’ Weekend fell 
on the same weekend as Halloween, 
offering a variety of activities which 
students, parents and families en- 
joyed taking partin. Friday night par- 
ents and students alike enjoyed “1964 
— The Tribute” in Shriver Hall, a 
lively Beatles tribute concert. Student 
Alizah Diamond remarked, “Itwasas 
if you were back in time. It puta smile 
on my parents’ faces.” 

Everything about the concert 
was reminiscent of the Beatles. 
The band members’ haircuts, 
clothes and music allowed those 
of us from the current generation 
to experience a concert by our fa- 
vorite Englishmen. Also Friday, 
adorably costumed trick-or-treat- 
ers from the Baltimore area 
stomped through AMR I. 

On Saturday, a pumpkin throw- 
ing and carving contest took place on 
the Freshman Quad. Two of my 
dormmates and I carved a “Royce- 
Second-Floor-Alcove Pumpkin.” 





Smashing pumpkins on Parents 


These oblivious pumpkins, lying in wait on the Fresh 
in a contest of skill and strategy. The pumpkins wou 





students acting out their frustrations from that killer physics test. 


Though we didn’t win the pumpkin 
carving contest, we had a great time. 

Lauren Jani, a participant in the 
contest, exclaimed, “The contest was 
a lot of fun ... I just can’t believe we 
didn’t win.” 

A band played Saturday after- 
noon in the AMR courtyard, and 
students relaxed in the AMR Multi- 
purpose Room making “stress 


balls,” eating Jello and painting egg 
cartons. 

Later that night, studenta-cappella 
groups such as the Allnighters, 
Octopodes and Vocal Chords per- 
formed at Shriver Hall. E-Level also 
hosted one of its ever-famous Hal- 
loween parties. Partygoers wearing 
costumes of all sorts crowded into E- 
Level, dancing, listening to musicand 
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man Quad, had no idea they were about to be sacrificed 
Id soon sail through the air, propelled by tense Hopkins 


enjoying “treats” late into the night, 

The weekend was satisfying for 
both students and their families, 
Parents got the opportunity to see 
their children in their new homes, 
siblings saw just how bad college 
food really is, and some lucky folks 
got to throw pumpkins around the 
BMWs and Volvos parked on the 
Freshman Quad. 





The vibrant colors of a dying season 


or most of my life, autumn 
has never been much dif- 
ferent than the other three 
seasons. The leaves only 
changed from green to 
brown, died and fell off their boughs. 
Perennial evergreens, 80 degree 


DIANAKIM 
READING THE LEAVES 


weather, warm sunshine and cool 
breezes insulated meina timeless sea- 
son and made me often forget that 
everywhere else, nature changed with 
each coming month. 

Moving from California to Balti- 
more awakened my sights and senses 
to the reality of autumn weather. I 
boughta coat forthe first time, started 
drinking hot chocolate more often 
and finally understood what was 
meant by “wind factor.” 

More than anything, I especially 
love the fusion of greens, reds, or- 
anges, yellows and browns pulsating 
forth life, energy and variety. The 
leaves cast aside their verdant 





Three mountain bandits and a DJ at Hopkins. 


CultureFest organizers mix musical genres — everything from hip-hop to Bhangra 


CONTINUED FROM Al 


nowit’s more about lyrical styles,” he 
says of his name. 

The trio came together in 1991 at 
Penn State University, and since then 
has been calling themselves the 
Mountain Brothers, a name which 
refers to an ancient Chinese legend 
about mountain bandits who steal 
from the rich and give to the poor. 

“So we just liked the name,” says 


on Nov. 12. 


summerwear for a more fashionable, 
perhaps audacious display of the fin- 
est, and boldest commingling of col- 
ors across the spectrum — lime yel- 
low, husky green, mustard red, spicy 
orange, muted marigold and fiery 
lime. Every tree, each leaf flaunts a 
peerless hue undaunted by the chill 
of winter’s looming presence. 

I often catch myself lingering at 
the glass doors of my Hopkins House 
apartment gazing and admiring 
nature’s. fantastic bouquet of 
autumn’s pride. 

Against the backdrop of a fading 
sunset, the colors of the leaves look 
even more intense and brilliant. If 1 
close my eyes and open them fast 
enough, the scenery transforms into 
an impressionist painting, each leafa 
dot of color dissolving into the can- 
vas of the pale sky to form an elusive 
portrayal of my own thoughts, sensa- 
tions and emotions. 

The soft rays of the setting sun 
cascade off a lime-yellow leaf onto 
maroon tinted cluster of young sap- 
lings as my thoughts become en- 
tranced by this experience of the 
sublime. I can almost hear, can al- 


Peril-L, whose own name refers to his 
“parallel” rhymes. 

Having performed everywhere 
from their alma matter Penn State to 
Harvard and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the group is excited about ap- 
pearing at Hopkins. 

“We've been there before,” says 
Styles, “But not to perform.” 

With their own record-label and 
considerable fame especially in their 





COURTESY OF THE MOUNTAIN BROTHERS 
The Mountain Brothers, a “Philadelphiasiatic HipHop” group, will be performing at Hopkins 


most taste the vibrancy of the foli- 
age rustling in unison to a gentle 
hymn as a leaf turns over, loses its 
chlorophyll and embraces its new 
identity. 





These colors ... beckon 
us to stop a moment, 
meditate and pay 
homage to something 
greater than ourselves, 
more beautiful and 
creative than any 
human invention or 


design. 





These colors encapsulated in ever- 
so-fragile photosynthetic vessels, 
beckons us to stop a moment, medi- 


hometown, innovation is the trio’s 
claim to fame. 

“In hip hop,” explains Wooh, 
“The track that is rhymed over is 
basically sampled from earlier 
pieces of recorded music, but [the 
Mountain Brothers] make their own 
music.” 

According to Styles, Chops, whose 
name is a reference to a jazz term for 
musical skills, is the group’s com- 
poser, but all 
three write their 


own lyrics as well 
as rap. 
DJ Rekha, 


best known for 
her South Asian 
abstract beats in 
New York City, 
will bring to 
Hopkins a re- 
vival of South 
Asian music and 
arts that has al- 
ready — estab- 
lished roots in 
New York. Her 
genre of music, 
called Basement 
Bhangra, incor- 
porates Indian- 
classical beats 
mixed with dif- 
ferent rhythms 
such as jungle, 
dub and hip 
hop. 

“T don’t usu- 
ally do college 
Parties,” says 


tate and pay homage to something 
greater than ourselves, more beauti: 
ful and creative than any human in- 
vention or design. 
On a recent afternoon, my friend 
and I were driving up Charles Street 
when something caught my attention, 
in the corner of my eye. I turned my 
head and was awestruck by the tree 
we had passed by. : 
Itwasrightnextto the tennis courts 
facing Charles. By most standards, 
this tree was scanty and meager. The 
branches drooped, frayed by timeand 
no doubt all the errant tennis balls. 
Yet the color of leaves made the tree 
appear as if it were on fire. Aes 
The entire crown of the tree was _| 
a ruby red, bright, glowing, de: 
manding to be noticed. It stood out 
among all the other vegetation for its 
singularity. All the leaves were castin — 
this amazing cherry-poppir’ red. : 
And when we turned the corner || -- 
onto West University Parkway, the | 
tree still stood majestically, ablaze. *-| - - 
Autumn stakes its claim as a full 
fledged season resonating with the” 
beauty and resplendence of its col 
ors. Noe 








Rekha, but sheis “absolutely” excited 
about performing at Hopkins for the 
first time and has no idea what to 
expect. , 

Her career, which began six yeals 
ago with scattered gigs mostly at 
house parties in New York, 
launched rather gradually as “ont 
thing led to another” and requests 
flew her way. ‘ 

A member of Mutiny, an organ 
zation of second-generation Soutt 
Asian artists in NYC, Rekha has also 
been extensively exposed to drunr 
and-base oriented rhythms featuring 
mostly music from England. 

“Though we only have two acts 
coming,” says Nguyen, “We have # 
diverse selection of music.” ; 

A distinctive feature of this yeat § 
CultureFest musical component isits 
time span. Instead of spreading the 
performances over a period of ont 
week, according to Wooh, this yea" 
the music will be a one-day char! 
event, with proceeds generating fun 
for My Sister’s Place. ‘ 

“They seemed to be the one et 
that was most needy,” says Nguye? 
the daytime homeless shelter f0F 
women and children. 

Donations of clothing, food 
toiletries are welcome, and doné 
tors of these items will be charg 
$3 instead of $5 for the concert 
cover charge. 

So come on out and hear these 
distinctively South Asian acts. After 
all, says Wooh, “We've had enow 
swing dancing on campus to last 
life-time.” j 
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Rally against violence Going Greek in B 


HOW holds domestic violence vigil on the Gilman Quad 








PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 


A Domestic Violence Vigil, organized by the Hopkins Organization for Women (HOW), featured speakers who 


shared their personal experiences on the Gilman Quad last Wednesday. 


opkins is nota feminist 

place. There are very 

few people — faculty, 

students, administra- 

tion — on this campus 

who do real work for social justice. 

That’s certainly not news to any of us. 

So I was pleased to hear a fledgling 

group, the Hopkins Organization for 

Women (HOW), was organizing a 
domestic violence rally last week. 

I was asked to speak about my own 


HEATHERSAMPL 
More THAN A Story 


experience with violence, to tell the 
story of a boyfriend who raped and 
beat the shit out of me. When I agreed 
to do it, I told the HOW people that 
they weren’t getting any made-for- 
TV movies without analysis of the in- 
stitutional systems that caused the 
events in the first place. 

They politely agreed, butnoted that 
they had taken analysis into consider- 
ation. There would be plenty of speak- 
ets to accuse the American gender 
system and the dynamics of violence, 
‘race, class and sexuality. 

What these good-intentioned 
women didn’t consider is that the nar- 
rative, which I can provide easily, may 
frighten or shock most people for a 
few hours. A couple may even be 
touched enough to begin work for 
justice. Butnobody learns much about 
Howviolence (domestic or otherwise) 
is created or prevented from the story 
alone. What’s much, much harder to 
‘provide is the explanation. (How did 
this happen? What systems, what 
characteristics ofour society allow this 
to happen?) 

Here is an example of why crusad- 
ers for social justice, feminists and the 
like need to go beyond the emotive 
story: I awoke when I was fourteen in 
my basement in the late afternoon. 

















Live from 


Death Row 


Wednesday, November 11 
8 p.m. 
Clipper Room, Shriver Hall 


e From the state peniteniary, Tyrone Gilliam and 
T. Kenny Collins speak via speakerphone about their ex- 
" perience in prison as death row inmates. Gilliam will 
" be executed by lethal injection on Nov. 16. Sponsored 
- by Amnesty International and the Vegetarian Club. 

- For more info contact Pilar at 410-467-2533 or _ 
email: pilar@jhunix.hcfjhu.edu 


My head was resting on the hearth in 
front of the fireplace. When I tried to 
get up, the blood in my hair was so 
thick, so sticky that at first I couldn’t 
pull out of it. He was already gone. I 
washed the bricks with bleach and a 
scrub brush, my hair with three 
sudsings of shampoo and a pair of 
scissors for the tough parts. It didn’t 
takelong, already knewhowtoclean 
up pretty well. 

You know a small part of the 
narrative now. But do you know 
why it happened? How it hap- 
pened? Of course not. You can’t 
be expected to know from it how 
my class status trapped me, or 
how his trained him. But those 
are the answers to the questions 
that can help us to prevent vio- 
lence in the future. 


ehseee 


PALLET LEE OTT 


But it it is ar eee to 


ir 


note that feminist 

action means going 
beyond candles and 
open-mike sessions. 





I am hesitant to critique the rally 
which HOW puton, since I knowthe 
last thing any feminist needs on this 
campus is criticism. But it is impor- 
tant to note that feminist action 
means going beyond candles and 
open-mic sessions. The students of 
HOW deserve respect for their ad- 
mirable efforts in the most hostile of 
environments. 

But I think they overlooked the 
real work. They provided the old- 
schoolrally, a quiet series of speakers 
who display anger and dismay at the 
situation. What we need to do is rec- 
ognize that violence isn’t the prob- 
lem, but rather the symptom of the 



















problem. 

Violenceis the result ofhegemonic 
systems deliberately at work — sys- 
tems of economy and class, of race 
and gender, ofsexuality. Poorwomen 
are bound to batterers through fi- 
nancial chains. Uneducated women 
are bound by the lack of access to the 
tools for a different life. Black and 
Latina women are bound by the very 
legitimate fear of the white system of 
so-called justice. 

It is no accident that finding 
information on violence broken 
down by the survivor’s race, sexu- 
ality or socio-economic status is 
nearly impossible. We have not 
yet admitted to ourselves that vio- 
lence is structural. When we do, 
we can analyze it and learn about 
how to prevent it. 

We must do this work if we 
want justice not just for beaten 


and raped wives, but for young 


black men in Baltimore, for gay 
college students in Wyoming, for 


Asian janitors working for The | 
Johns Hopkins University in the | 


United States of America for 
wages that put them below the 
poverty line. 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


If you or one of your friends is ina 
fraternity, then your idea of eating 
Greek probably consists of wings and 
beer. If you are lucky, it is rush week, 
and you might get pizza or Mexican. 
Or maybe youare in St. Elmo’sso you 
actually get fancy little finger foods 
that taste good but never quite fill you 
up unless you stand next to the food 
table all night long. I hate to burst 
your bubble, but this is nothing like 
eating Greek — thank goodness! 

| The real way to eat Greek is to put 
| on some semi-nice clothes and head 
| to Acropolis Restaurant. Even fur- 
ther east then Fell’s Point, well be- 
yond the Ukrainian district, and just 
| past the German district, you will find 
| the Greek district. 

In this little corner of the world, 

English speakers area rarity, and bad 
| food is even harder to find! If you 
| enjoyrich, hearty, flavorful meals and 
desserts as equally heavy, then this is 
a part of town you should frequent. 
Although there are several restau- 
| rants in this miniature Greece, 
Acropolis offers excellent food at rea- 
sonable prices, great service and a 
| minimal wait for tables. The menu 
| offersa variety of meals ranging from 
the traditional Greek salad ($3.75 for 
the small; $7.25 for the large) and 
hearty lamb dishes such as lamb 
giouvetsi ($10.50) to excellent sea- 
| food dishes such as stuffed flounder 








ACROPOLIS 


RESTAURANT 





178 Eastern Avenue 
Phone: (410)675-3384 
Type: Greek 


Transportation: Cab 
Price: $7.25-$23.95 





($14.95). 
To start your meal you might want 
to try asmall Greek salad or an order 


of Saganaki ($4.95), a flaming plate of 


The lamb giouvets! is ... 
served in a crock filled 
with a zesty sauce of 
tomatoes,herbs, 


cheese and wine. 





cheese and olive oil which, before your 
very eyes, is extinguished by a squirt 
of lemon. 











the eight: 


reindeer monolo 


by Jeff Goode 


November 19 — December 18 


Santa's a bit kinky. Comet smokes dope. Cupid’s gay. 
And Vixen's, well, a vixen. It's Christmas a ia The National 
Enquirer. And an adult comedy that.makes you wonder 


what Jeff Goode’s parents did to him 
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From The Director Of WELCOME TO THE DOLLHOUSE | 


“No movie event this year is 


“HAPPINESS.” 


-Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“Subtly savage... Evilly funny!” 


Janet Maslin, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Am by Todd Solondz 
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JESSICA LIBERTINI/NEWS-LETTER 
At Acropolis Restaurant, eating Greek takes on a whole new meaning. 


all thrown out 
with the help 


of Kids like me, 
Aaa, age iG 





As a meal, the large Greek salad, 
consisting of crisp lettuce, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, feta cheese, olives, 
green peppers, pepperonchini, olive 
oiland vinegar, isenough to fulfill the 
hungry vegetarians in the crowd. . 

The lamb giouvetsi is bursting 
with the rich flavors of baby lamb 
cooked with orzo, a pasta shaped 
similarly to rice, served in a crock 
filled with a zesty sauce of tomatoes, 
herbs, cheese and wine. This dish ig 
not only filled with delicious flavors, 
but it is guaranteed to top off the 
emptiest tank. 

When asked about his favorite 
dishes on the menu, owner George 
Avgerinos replied without hesitation 
‘ ... the lamb dishes and the fresh 
fish.” Healso suggested, for those over 
age 21, a glass of red wine with the 
lamb dishes. 

If you are not com- 
pletely filled by your selec- 
tion, then a generous slice 
of baklava is probably in 
order. This traditional 
Greek dessert of ground 
nuts, cinnamon, lemon 
and honey sandwiched be- 
tween layers of filo dough 
takes hours to create, but 
the taste is worth it. And at 
the small price of $2.00, 
even if you don’t have 
room in your stomach for 

now, grab a piece to take 
home. 

So the next time you 
are ata frat gathering and 
thinking, “Gee, if I have 
to grab another MGD to 
wash down this way-too- 
hot buffalo wing ...” re- 

member what .eating 
Greek is really all about, 
and head to Acropolis. 





Everybody loves to trash teenagers, right? 
Maybe they dont realize that we do care. That we can make 


a difference, Get involved in Crime Prevention. Clean 
Teach younger kids. Start a school 0 


HELLG 
or neigh hari with 


And help make your community safer and better for ever, 
Together, we can prove them wrong by doing something rig " 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-722-TEENS 
www.weprevent.org 
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R.E.M. is movin on UP 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 


religion, and science. For example, 
Stipe says that “you want to trust the 
doctors, but their last try was a fail- 


flective time in his life. On science, 
Michael writes that 


“you want, to 


cross your DNA with something rep 
tile, 
ences and questioning religion, 


and your questioning the sci- 


way. In the song, Michael lists ways | 
that he has made his muse smile, in- 
cluding reading bad poetry into her 
answering machine, counting her 
eyelashes secretly, saving her mes- 
sages to hear them repeat 

edly, and watching her as 


song with the lyrics, “Ive 
found a way to make you, 
[ve found a way, a way to 
make you smile.” 
In the fir st released 
single off of the album, 
“Daysleeper,” Stipe com- 
bines brilliant lyrics witha 
catchy melody into a song 
about working at night. 
Stipe sings, “I’m the screen, 
the blinding light, ’'m the 
screen, I work at night” in 
the song’s chorus, and my 
favorite line from the song 
is “Hong Kong is present, 
Taipei awakes, all talk of 
circadian rhythm,” be- 
cause of the way it sounds 
when Stipe sings the lyrics. 
The song is just catchy 


on the Moon” or “Every- 
body Hurts.” 

I think the most impor- 
tant thing about this song 
as well as the album as a 
whole is that while each 
song exudes REMness, no 
song is unoriginal com- 
pared to REM’s past al- 
bums. 

I think that this combi- 





ure, and you know that it’s the last 
ditch, and it doesn’t make sense” 
when speaking about his fears about 
medicine. Later in the song, he 
writes a particularly moving line 
about religion: “You want to trust 
religion and you know it’s allegory 
but the people who are followers 
have written their own story.” These 
lyrics are very thought-provoking, 
and lend themselves to the argu- 
ment that Michael is at a very re- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF WARNER BROTHERS 
The Fab Three debut their first album without Bill Berry with the excellent Up. 


youre looking like an idiot and you 
no longer care.” Finally, the song 
ends with the line “you want to go 
forever” in a plea for hope to help 
overcome the many unknowns in 
life. 

After questioning life, Stipe 
sings a sweet love ballad called “At 
My Most Beautiful.” The song is 
not sappy or mushy in any way, but 
rather presents his love for some- 
one in a very moving and original 


nation, along with the 
combination ofballadsand 
rock songs on the album, 
will make this REM’s most acclaimed 
album since Out of Time. 





GRADE: A 


HITS: Tracks 2, 4, 5, 11, 13 and 
the album’s penchant for intro- 
spection. 


MISSES: None 











Tranceport to another world 


BY PHIL ANDREWS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


This week, we’re back on the 
techno trip with an excellent disc 
from Reprise Records, Paul 
Oakenfold’s Tranceport. It bills 
itself as a compilation album, al- 
though many of the tracks have 
been remixed. Oakenfold serves 
as musical director as he melds 
the selections together seamlessly 
and smoothly. A DJ of interna- 
tional renown, he has been in the 
business for many years and was 
one of the originators of British 


house music. This time around, 


he remixes eleven songs from 
some of today’s best trance art- 
ists. 

As youmay infer from the title, 
Tranceport is a disc of what is 
known as trance techno. The 
smooth electronic sounds con- 
tained in it are meant to lull the 
listener into a “hypnotic or cata- 
leptic state,” as the American Cen- 
tury Dictionary defines “trance.” 
I know that right now some of 
you are imagining hordes of 
drugged-up ravers swaying me- 
thodically to some weird synthe- 

sized blips, but let me dissuade 
you of that. 

Trance is not ambient or slow, 
and doesn’t need chemical influ- 
ence to be enjoyed. It moves, and 
invites the listener to as well. And 
once you begin moving, 
Tranceport engulfs you in swirl- 
ing rhythms and driving beats. If 
I sound a bit lofty or metaphysi- 
cal here, that’s because trance, 
and this CD in particular, deserve 
it. 

What strikes the listener about 
the disc at first is that it never 
stops and only imposes its pres- 
ence on the listener in a few rare 

-moments. Oakenfold mixes the 
songs together so well that the 
actual track changes seem arbi- 
trary. This is not to say that what 
“we get is a 73-minute song, buta 
'73-minute composition with 
-eleven movements, The entire 

_ disc, in fact, is tied together by a 
driving 4/4 beat at a lively, 
danceable speed. 

_ Dance music conventions 

-abound here, most obviously felt 

‘in the building of each track from 

‘a base of often just a simple beat 

‘into a nearly overloaded climax 

of rhythm with numerous melo- 


dies and elements. The elements 
combine, we geta roll of the snare 
and the song orgasms and lets us 
go, back into the simple beat, and 
the cycle begins again. A particu- 
lar track may have several of these 
moments, sometimes letting the 








sparse and ambient mid section 
that pulls together gloriously. The 
middle three songs of the CD, the 
best section of the disc, concludes 
with yet another great track witha 

near perfect epiphany. 
The concluding four tracks play 
smoother 


andieame Dit 
more sub- 
TRANCEPORT dued than 
the previous 
seven, but 
don’t disap- 
point. An 


awkward 
moment ap- 
pears mid- 
way through 
a track by 
“Lost Tribe,” 
where a fe- 
male voice 
interrupts 
our “trance” 
with a re- 
motely corny 
speech about 
life on earth 








TRANCEPORT 


Paul Oakenfold 
Kinetic Records 


beats drop out for a minute and 
then returning with renewed pas- 
sion. 

Despite the tremendous con- 
sistency of this album, each track 
does have a unique feel to it, uni- 
fied by recurring sounds or melo- 
dies. For instance, the first track, 
from “The Dream Traveler” hasa 
mysterious, sparse sound to it, 
and includes several drop-outs 
and returns. Track #3 has an im- 
peccable melody that carries the 
song, and has several turns of 
moods to keep the listener’s at- 
tention. 

Next, on a remix of a “Gus 
Gus” song we find two of the most 
powerful moments on the disc, 
seconds that are impossible to ig- 
nore. The usually risky move of 
including human voice and 
(gasp!) lyrics is accomplished 
without too much trouble in the 
track #5, backed by an incredible 
dance melody that is hinted at 
throughout the song, and ex- 
plodes at just the right moment. 

The next song, a remix of a 
“Agnelli + Nelson” track is a tri- 
umph as well, with an extremely 


and our pur- 
pose. Her 
voice, soni- 
cally speak- 
ing, fits the 
music, but the mere attempt at 
putting into words the feeling con- 
tained in the song’s soaring 
rhythm proved unsuccessful. The 
concluding song by “Trasna” is 
smooth and lets us back down 
softly. 

If you are already a follower of 
trance or techno, definitely con- 
sider picking up this disc. If you 
want to expand your musical rep- 
ertoire, also give this compact disc 
a listen. 

This music by no means re- 
quires a trained ear and is easily 
accessible, but not “trendy” or 
“poppy” like other some types of 
dance. 


GRADE: A 


- HITS: Tracks 4 4-7, tii the CD's 
_ overall consistency and bey 


pricts g Honan rs fone y 


she sleeps. He ends the | 


enough tobe the next “Man. | 





| with lines like: 





Isnt it supersonic? 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
entire song feels forced and preten- 
tious. Luckily, “Baba” is followed by 
“Thank U,” Morissette’s first release 
from Junkie. “Thank U” is already 
notorious for its risqué video, but it 
should be more notorious for its lilt- 
ing, wispy organ and unabashedly 
repetitive and unrhyming lyrics. 
Somehow, however, Ms. M. trans- 
forms redundancy into an almost 
holy mantra. Whoelse could get away 
“How ‘bout them 
transparent dangling carrots/How 
‘bout that ever elusive kudo”? 

Repetition is the theme for “Are 
You Still Mad,” a song about, sur- 
prise, a broken relationship. Un- 
fortunately, the “Are you still mad 
that’s are not nearly as effective as 
the previous song’s “How ‘bout’”s. 
The haunting piano/drum/cello 
background almost covers the bor- 
ing lyrics, but would fit much bet- 
ter with a more creative ditty. 

The following songs, “Sympa- 
thetic Character” and “That I 
Would Be Good” are strong, pri- 
marily due to the singer’s heavenly 
voice. The two songs are not alike 
(“Character” is a heavy rocker 
about spousal abuse and “Good” is 
a softie about independence), but 
both exalt in the purity and strength 
of Morissette’s voice. “Good” is 
better musically (with a string/pi- 


ano background), but both are ter- 
rific tunes. 

The ghost of Tori Amos (one of 
Alanis’ closest friends) haunts 
Junkie. “Couch” sounds vaguely 
like an amalgam of a Suzanne Vega 
and a Tori Amos song, and the lyr- 
ics resemble those of a bitter 50- 
year- -oldmanas channeled through 
Morissette’s 24-year-old, very fe- 
male, body. With a Latin- esque beat 
and the feeling that it belongs in a 
Andrew Lloyd Webber musical, 

“Couch,” is not the strongest track 
onthe album. The sophisticated lyr- 
ics, however, show Morissette to be 
way beyond her years — 26 years, 
to be exact. 

One strength of Supposed Former 
Infatuation Junkie is Morissette’s 
Ses to write songs for ra- 
dio. “Can’t Not,” one of the best 
tracks on the album, is also one of 
the least likely songs to make it to 
the air. The tempo changes halfway 
through the song (another very fa- 
miliar Amos move), switching from 
a harsh drum beat to a soft piano. 
Another non-audience friendly 
ditty, “UR” is a semi-autobio- 
graphical tune, with the telling re- 
frain, “precocious you are, head- 
strong you are, terrified you are, 
ahead of your time you are.” 

The last half of the album has 
three standout tracks. Both 


“Unsent,” a collection of letters to 
former lovers and would-be-lovers, 
and “Heart of the House,” an ode to 
Mom, are lovely, toned-down 
Alanis. “Joining You” is Alanis jn 
ultra high-gear, but when backed 
by a punky guitar, Morissette 
sounds like “90s version of Pat 
Benetar (and I mean that as a good 
thing). i? 

At almost 75 minutes and 17-- 
tracks, you get a lot of Alanis for _- 
your buck. But you also get some of 
the usual album filler as well. The 
later tracks “I Was Hoping,” 
“Would Not Come,” “So Pure,” and 
“Your Congratulations” are pleas- 
ant enough, but add little to Junkie, 
Overall, Morissette’s latest is a de- 
lightful showcase of the young 
musician’s talents. 

Witha few morealbumslike this, 
we llall be Alanis’ Infatuation Junk- 
ies. 





GRADE: B+ 


HITS: Tracks 1, 3, 6,7, 13, 14, 15. 
Morissette’s daring lyrics and 
non-radio tunes. 


MISSES: Tracks 2, 10, 12, 14,17. 
Her tendency to rely on lyrical 
and musical repetition. 














Ee: ~ PHOTO COURTESY OF MAVERICK RECORDS 
Alanis Morissette is sitting on top of the world with her new album, Supposed Former Infatuation Junkie 





Cruise 


.or why Mister 
Kidman should 
always Carry a 
passport 


hen Tom Cruise 
tried to sign up for 
amembership ata 
London Block- 
buster Video 
store, the sales clerk turned him away 
because he did not have two valid 
forms of identification. Cruise was 
surprised that he was not given a 
membership card, buthe understands 
the rules and has no gripes. You'd 
think that going down an aisle and 


LEEASHENDORF 
Bits & PIECES 


picking up the box to a copy of Top 
Gun would be enough identification, 
no? 

Marvin Gay dieda couple of weeks 
ago. “But wait,” you say, “Youspelled 
his name wrong, and besides, he was 
killed in 1984, so how much more 
dead can he get?” You should really 
trust me more than that. Marvin Gaye 
changed his name from “Gay” to 
“Gaye” for performance purposes; his 
name was actually Marvin P. Gay, Jr. 
His father, Marvin Gay, Sr., shot him 
to death in the spring of ‘84, Gay, Sr. 
died on October 14 from pneumonia. 
He wasn’t in prison; after the shoot- 
ing, he pleaded no contest to volun- 
tary manslaughter and was sentenced 
to five years’ probation. Gaye, a post- 
humous member of the 2nd class of 
inductees to the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame back in 1987, sang such classics 
as “I Heard it Through the Grape- 


vine” and “Sexual Healing.” 

Linda Blair, The Exorcised One, 
is publicly denouncing spinal cord 
research performed on animals. 
Sounds good so far, right? Well, in 
the process, she’s slamming Christo- 
Wag Reeve in eee Out i ipa 





You'd nL ree Aine 


down an aisle and 
picking up the box to 
a copy of Top Gun 
would be enough 
identification, no? 





zine, saying that his paralysis is his 
own fault because he’s “top heavy” 
and started riding late in life, so the 
horse had no choice but to throw 
him. She feels bad for him, but not 
enough to merit breaking thousands 
ofanimals’ spines to study the possi- 
bility ofspinal nerve regrowth. I sup- 
pose it’s fine to say that one person’s 






PHOTO COURTESY OF PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
Sure he may be the biggest star in the world. But he still needs two 
forms of ID (Hmm... does aie Kidman count?) ci 


gets Block-busted 


illness shouldn’t be the motive for 
the intentional paralysis of so many 
animals, but to rank off on Super- -: 
man? I think maybe Dean Cain’sgo- -*. - 
ing to have to whup her butt. ete 

Speaking of Christopher Reeve, 
by the way, on November 22 0n ABC, ~” 
he stars in a remake of Hitchcock’s 
Rear Window, about a convales+ 
cent who replaces his time reserved 
for self-pity with voyeurism, only 
to end up as a witness to a murder. 
Cool lil’ story, but remakes aren’t 
always as cool as the original (as 
we'll see when the remake of nr 
comes out). 

Next Tuesday’s album releases in- 
clude albums from Cher, ‘N Sync (a 
Christmas album), R. Kelly (it’s a 2+ 
CD set and, just to warn you, Celine 
Dion guest-voices on one of the 
songs), Barry Manilow (in a Sinatra 
tribute), Portishead (a live album)} 
Rush (in a 3 CD set, also live), and 
Rusted Root. My pick, without hav+ 
ing heard any of these albums, is 
Rusted Root’s self-titled 3rd outing. 
But there’s no reason you should 
care about my opinion. So if you 
doubt me, go ahead and get Cher’s 
album, I dare ya. : 


’ 
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Classy music Marilyn Manso 


Adam Baer 
explores some 


“musical offerings 


“in next semester's 


“course book 


ep, it’s that time again. 
Students voraciously 
consuming the course 
catalogue, filling out their 
academic checklists, and 


" staying up late until the middle of the 


night pondering all their future pos- 
sibilities. That’s right, you guessed it. 


It’s second semester registration al- 


ready: A time of jumbled academic 
ADAMBAER 
Music Notes 


requirements anda mixed bag of pos- 
sible classes to fill them. 

So, anything of interest new on the 
menu, you ask? Well, in an attempt to 
further the presence of music on the 
Homewood Campus as well as 
strengthen the connection between 
Peabody and JHU, there are a host of 
musical offerings present in this 
Spring semester’s course schedule 
that are bound to appeal to a good 
deal of students looking to broaden 
their academic horizons and to get off 
the beaten path ofsequential sciences. 

In addition to the previously of- 

«fered comprehensive courses — Sur- 
«yey in Music History (H), taught by 
~noted historical musicologist Dr. 
»Piero Wiess, Writing about Music (H, 
)W) with writer and musicologist Dr. 
“John Spitzer, and Music, Language 
“and Culture (H, W), led by distin- 
“guished ethnomusicologist Dr. Eliza- 
~beth Tolbert — an entirely newbreed 
of music course is also available. 

t» The project of Dr. Susan Weiss, 
“another one of Peabody’s eminent 
“musicologists, Music in Performance 
-{H), debuted this past week among 
-the myriad of other offerings in the 
~ever-so-comprehensive course cata- 
“logue. Focusing on what is involved 
ean turning musical ideas and inten- 
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alhis year's 


freshman one 
‘acts don't fail to 
delight 


BY OLAYEMI IKUSIKA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


+ 


~ I was initially skeptical as to what to 
expect from The Freshman One Acts 
because before last Sunday night, I had 
never attended any JHU theatrical pro- 
ductions. But I did not walk away disap- 
. pointed. I was amazed at the great talent 
displayed by the freshman class. Goes to 
show that a great many freshman are 
putting their first semester of pass/fail ... 


s bops, satisfactory/unsatisfactory to good 


use, (just kidding). 

Thefirstact, Foreplay, Orthe Artofthe 
Fugue, explored an interesting metaphor 
between miniature golf and sex. Long 
gonearethe days ofback seat ofdad’scar, 
in the imaginary world of Foreplay, the 
miniature golf course centersas the place 
wheresuburbanteenagecouplescongre- 
gatetoactouttheirlibido. Foreplaymakes 
impeccable use of timing, but not with- 
out fault. The act begins with one couple. 
Momentslateranothercoupleascendsto 
thestageandjustwhen youthinkenough 
is enough, a third couple ascends. Soon, 
the stage becomes a confusing bantering 
of six miniature golf players, speaking in 
rounds. Despite the distraction, the play 
has its comical moments of suggestive, 
innuendo, one liners like “a hole in one 
for Chuck.” Soon the erotic dial is turned 
ona bit too high with one actor groaning 
and scr “Yes,” all while playing 
golf. I couldn’t help but look over to the 
only fellow in the theater who lookedlike 
he could have beenaparent. 

-_ Thesecondactwasaninterestingren- 
dition of Anton Chekov'sA cee 
ite of Himself. Supposedly a dark com- 
hime onthe brink ofinsanity, 
I could not help but imagine Chekov 
tumninginhisgraveatthesightofthistwo- 
play starring Ari Zaken and Jeremy 
Sieist, Siegrist plays Ivan Ivanovitch, a 
laborer stressed out from his many obli- 

i nsasahusband,afatherandafriend 

faking on “the labors of Hercules.” The 
insipid, monotonous, Zaken played an 
unconvincing Sergei Sergeivitch, 
Ivanovitch’s friend. eet 
“. Mostof the play was Siegrist s 
“logue, okie overhislfe, friends and 
family who take advantage of him and 
buzzing gnats. Siegrist’s monologue, the 


tions (often embodied in a written 
score, but by no means limited to 
that) into sounding music, this 
course looksatthe art of performance 
from all kinds of perspectives. Top- 
ics such as the concept of rehearsal, 
group dynamics, historical perfor- 
mance practice, interpretation, the 
composer’s intent, improvisation, 
audience interaction and perfor- 
mance anxiety are all among the is- 
sues that will receive attention. 
However, in addition to the sur- 
vey of seldom discussed issues, what 
makes this course unique is its de- 
sign, as the material is structured 
aroundaseries oflive performances, 
given by well-known local perform- 
ers, of various genres—classical (all 
periods), popular, jazz, and more. 
The intent: Merging an actual con- 
cert-going experience with its study 
to provide a personal connection to 


whatis actually involved in going on _| 


stage. An added component will be 
live discussions with the performers 
— a behind the scenes look, if you 
will, at what is required of them and 
what it feels like to be up there under 
the lights, the pressure on, wanting 
to share your voice with the world. 

In a time when Hopkins is in the 
process of constructing a new center 
for the performing arts and more 
and more of us are contributing to 
and supporting the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Coffeegrounds, 
and even the newly formed chamber 
music hour in Gilman Hall, it ap- 
pears as if the desire for such courses 
is present within the student body. 
Let’s support those who are making 
an effort to give us opportunities 
beyond the departments thatare tra- 
ditionally listed in the catalogue and 
show our community that the study 
of music is a vital, worthy, and nur- 
tured pursuit. 

So, inneed ofahumanities course 
to fulfill some distribution require- 
ments? Interested in music but not 
able to trek downtown, amidst the 
mass of medical students, to 
Peabody? These courses can en- 
lighten your semester and introduce 
some harmony into your life. Why 
not give ‘em a shot? 

Susan Weiss, Ph.D. contributed to this 
article 


highlight of the act, is initially en- 
thralling but becomes drawn-out ten 
minutes later. Just in time, the play 
ends with the inconsiderate 
Sergeivitch requesting a favor from 
his mentally unstable friend who in 
momentoffury picks him and slams 
against a wall and chaseshimaround 
the stage screaming bloody murder. 
What a wake up call. 

The performance showcased a 
spectacular performance by senior 
BME major Naomi Wilson as Clara 
Mannersand freshman Alan Brown 
as Capt. Fielding. The best ofall four 
plays, A Pair of Lunatics which has 
an Oscar Wildesque feel to it, por- 
trays a maddening exchange be- 
tween two English aristocrats who 
find each other on a verandah after 
escaping a “ghastly” social gather- 
ing of lunatic elites. This wonderful 
light-hearted comedic play explores 
the facets of dramatic irony and 
asides. Apparently, Clara Manners 
and Capt. Fielding are the only two 
sane members at the party but each 
is convinced that the other is insane. 

The two characters play on each 
other’s assumption that the other is 
crazy, pretending to be mad to hu- 
mor the other. To “entertain the 
mad,” both engage in amateur play 
acting Hamlet, Clara stares insidi- 
ously at Capt. Fielding, and Capt. 
Fielding hypnotizes Clara. The play 
ends with each discovering that the 
other is very sane and exit laughing 


| him 


nothing grows. 





BY BEN HARRIS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Lerrer 


For a guy who despises public 
ity, Marilyn Manson sure gets a lot 
of it. From his run-in with the 
Christian right which almost got 
dropped from Ozzy 
Osbourne’s tour a few years back, 
to his appearance at the MTV 
Video Music Awards accompanied 


| by his all-but-naked girlfriend, 


Rose McGowan, Manson is any- 


| thing but easily ignored. 


His newest release, Mechanical 


| Animals, continues in this fine tra- 
| dition of. shock rock. The album’s 


cover features the androgynous 


| singerinanall white body suit, flam- 


ing red hair, painted eyes anda rather 
adolescent scowl. Itisa record about 
alienation, detachmentand rejection 


Track after abrasive 
track, Manson screams 
with rage at the 
colorless world where 


nothing heals and 





— all themes which should make it 
clear to confused parents why 
Manson has earned such a sacred 
place in the lives of their adolescents. 
And why the morbid songs of death, 
pain and degenerate drug abuse have 
fixated those distant and depressed 
expressions on the faces of teens 
dressed in black Manson T-shirts and 
wandering aimlessly through Ameri- 
cas malls. 

Track after abrasive track, Manson 
screams with rage at the colorless 
world where nothing heals and noth- 
ing grows. He lashes out at God, reli- 
gion and television, howls about sui- 
cide, and makes extended use of 
images of pain and drugs. “Disasso- 
ciate,” one of the album’s more poi- 
gnant songs, finds Manson moan- 
ing that he is trapped in a world 
that is not his. “Your world was 





resh fare from the one acts 


the “vacant laughter of the insane.” 

The final play, Of Widows and Veg- 
etables is an absurd comedy that draws a 
strange comparison between life and veg- 
etables. Onecharacter quotes, “itisbetterto 
have had a vegetable and lost it than never 
tohavehaditatall.” lam notsure what that 
was supposed to mean. In fact, I am not 
sure what to make of this play. It begins as 
a game show-like funeral and ends as a 
game show-like wedding. Nonetheless, Of 
Widows and Vegetables was interesting to 
watch. Andrew Albin plays Harlequin, the 
blindingly colorfulnarratorwhothe details 
posthumous events in the life of zucchini 
Scientist extraordinaire, Horentio, and the 
wife, friends, family, foe and son he leaves 
behind. 

Columbine, the wife of dead 
Horentio, is only after his money. She is 
courtedafterby the Miser whoafter drug- 
ging two widows and stealing their 
money aims to do the same with 
Calabine. This plot is intertwined with 
other confusing scenarios with a Cap- 
tainanda Weenchie, Pedroand the doc- 
tor who quotes Spinoza and Descartes 
and Coella and Isabella, the only two 
characters whose legacy in the play are 
well-delivered one liners. 

The play ends with an exchange 
between audience member (Producer 
Kevin Sintumuang) and Harlequin. 
Sintumuang, in reference to all the 
characters getting married, asks: “Har- 
lequin, who will you marry?” and Har- 
lequin (referring to the audience) re- 
plies, “I belong to you.” Whata finale. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BARNSTORMERS 
The freshmen one-acters hug for the camera after a successful weekend 


of performances. 
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killing me/disassociative/I can 
never get out of here/I don’t want 
to explode 
ine tear... 
His de 
tachment 
is made to 
be so pro- 
found that 
itservesto || 
justify the 
extremism 
in his mu 
sic and his | 


personal 


ity. 

Artn wd al 
through 4 
the pain \e 


and suffer- 


ing we re Marilyn Manson 





supposed nterscope Record 
toseein this 

record a new Marilyn Manson 
one that has found love, can feelem 
pathy, andis now reaching out to the 
lost children he left behind. But if, 
unlike in his previous release Anti- 
christ Superstar, thisisarecord about 
love, itremains only in the perverted 
sense. 

On “Fundamentally Loathsome” 
he screams when you love it, you 
know its not real, because, as he 
chants on another cut, “they love 
you when you're on all the covers/ 
when you're not they love another.” 
There are nuggets of truth in that, 
especially for misfit youth who may 
really feel those sentiments of pro- 
fessed love and worldly alienation, 
but in giving voice to those lost ones, 
he only reinforces the detachment. 

In reference to his pain (physical? 
emotional?) Manson laments, when 
you want it, it goes away too fast, 
when you hate it, it always seems to 
last. On “Fundamentally Loath- 
some,” he moans that he wants to 
wake ina world with no pain, but will 
just suffer in a hope to die some day. 
Has anyone suggested to this guy 
that he might lead a far more pleas- 
ant existence ifhe stopped mangling 


his body? 
The musical high points on Me 
chanical Animals are sparse. The 


songs are virtually identical in sound 
and structure. Manson’s spoken- 
word style vocals are accentuated by 
steady guitar lines and industrial 
sound effects that rarely ap- 





MARILYN manson 
Pnachan 


MECHANICAL ANIMALS 
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proaches anything particularly in- 
spiring. 

Almost 
all the tracks 
crescendo 
into a cho- 
rus spiked 
with arena 
rock power 
chords and 
Manson 











"y anirriale screaming 

BS hd 1 some ob- 
ti ts . 

Wace Bot scenity 

2 about how 

he’s been 


screwed by 
the world or 
that his pre- 
scription has 
run out. He 
does come 
close to 
striking the target on the title track, 
‘Disassociate” and “Coma White.” 

Ironically, Mechanical Animals 
reconnects Manson to the alienated 
state of being he no longer wallowsin 
now that he has been so warmly em- 
braced by the mainstream institu- 
tions of rock & roll. He’s got the 
money, the fame, and the actress/ 





.. he does seem to 
place the blame for his 
isolation on 
everybody else, as if to 
say he’s the normal 
one and the rest of 
the world are the 


weirdoes. 





girlfriend typical of rock stardom that 
make his wailings hollow and help 
most critics overlook the warped and 
deranged mind that has produced it. 
Where does this demented thinking 
come from? 


= a 


| HITS: Tracks 3, 5, and 14. 





n shows his Animal side 


Manson’s recently released auto- 
biography offers some clues. The 
opening chapter describes the twisted 
sexual proclivities of Manson’s 
Grandpa Warner, an elderly West 
Virginian hillbilly and throat can- 
cer survivor whose post-trache- 
otomy speech consists of croaked 
mumblings through a hole in his 
neck. Manson comparesittoanold 
lawn mower sputtering to life. 

Grandpa spent an inordinate 
amount of time in the basement of 
his home, a habit which leads the 
curious teenager (a.k.a. Brian 
Warner) to explore it with his cousin 
Chad. After school, the two would 
comb through Grandpa’s basement 
stash, uncovering a host of porno- 
graphic and sexual materials includ- 
ing bestiality photographs, women’s 
lingerieand whole chest full of dildos. 
The final straw comes as the two find 
themselves trapped in a corner of the 
room when Grandpa returns one af- 
ternoon to please himself while pe- 
rusing one of his favorite mags. 

Don’t think the childhood trauma 
ends there. The book goes on to de- 
scribe Manson’s rebellious phase, a 
period when he would beat hismother 
to the point of tears, as wellas his own 
penchant for self-mutilation. 
Manson’s father is also reported to 
have wanted to take his son toa pros- 
titute in order that he might be 
stripped of his virginity. The list goes 

on and on and paints a rather sad- 
dening picture of a seriously trou- 
bled childhood. 

With the exception of the es- 
tranged and the outcast for whom 
Manson appears to be a spokesman, 
Mechanical Animals evokes more 
sympathy than rage. Manson is not 
the first to feel separated from the 
world. 

But he does seem to place the 
blame for his isolation on every- 
body else, as if to say he’s the nor- 
mal one and the rest of the world 
are the weirdoes. Interesting hy- 
pothesis, any takers? 


GRADE: B- 


MISSES: Manson’s morbid subject 
matter. 
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Thursday, November 5 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Kelly Bell Band performs at 
DuClaw Brewing Co.; Blink and 
Ruth Ruth make it a night to re- 
member at Club 8 X 10; Jah Works 
perform at the Rec-Room; Volare 
perform at Wyatt’s; Goo Goo Dolls 
will be at the 9:30 Club. 


ON CAMPUS 


“Dance” with Degas at Freestyle: 
First Thursday at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. The festivities will be 
from 5 p.m. -9 p.m. and admission is 
free for all. Freestyle features dance 
demonstrations, chamber music, 3rd 
annual poetry jam, exhibition tours 
of the Degas exhibit and much more. 
Call 410-396-6314 for more infor- 
mation. 


The 1998 GRO/GSA Symposium 
presents a panel at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Garrett Room (in MSE Library) on 
Corporate Scienceand the Ph.D. At 
1 p.m. there will be a panel in the 
Garrett Room on The Ph.D. Entre- 
preneur. 


The MSE Symposium welcomes 
Patrick Buchanan, a presidential 
candidate and co-host of CNN’s 
Crossfire and James Carville, this 
country’s top Democratic political 
strategist at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The 28th Annual Athenian Agora 
(annual Greek Festival) promises to 
be a weekend of Grecian delight. 
‘The festivities take place this week- 
‘end at the Greek Orthodox Cathe- 
dral of the Annunciation. Theevent 
features live Greek Bands, profes- 
sional Greek Dancers and much 
‘more. Call 410-727-1831 for more 
information. 


‘One of the earliest works in exist- 
ence, the 12th century Ordo 
‘Virtutum (Book of Virtues) by 
-Abess Hildegard von Bingen, will 
‘be presented by the Peabody Cham- 
‘ber Opera to celebrate the 900th an- 
niversary of her birth. The perfor- 
mance will take place today and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. Call 410-659- 
8124 for more information. 





Friday, November 6 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Blue Miracle and Angus perform at 
Club 8 X10; John Mooney and 
Bluesiana keep it rocking all night at 
Fletcher’s; Excentric perform at The 
Vault. 


ON CAMPUS 


You are invited to the Tupperware 
Open House. This is a fundraiser for 
the JHU Tutorial Project. 
Tupperware will be on display for 
you to look at and purchase. All pro- 
ceeds will benefit the JHU Tutorial 
Project. The open house will be in 
Levering Hall from 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


CultureFest and Diversity Week 
will kick off today with the Opening 
Ceremonies in front of Garland Field 
at 12 p.m. The Diversity Committee 
invites you to the unveiling of 
Thurgood Marshall’s portrait in the 
Sherwood Room in Levering Union. 


Today is your last chance to go see 
the interactive multimedia exhibit, 
Unheard Voices in the Sherwood 
Room in Levering Union. The ex- 
hibit is one of handcrafted portrait 
castings and viewer activated oral 
histories of sexual assault survivors. 
The exhibit will be open from 9 a.m. 
- 12 p.m. For more information con- 
tact Homewood Students Affairs 
Programing Committe at 410-516- 
3948. 


Steppin’ Back to Africaand UNITY 
Party will be tonight as part of 
CultureFest. The entertaining and 
diverse program will feature a num- 
ber of groups performing synchro- 
nized rhythmic steps traditionally 
done by Black Greek organizations. 
The step show will be in Shriver at 7 
p.m. Then dance to your groove at 
the UNITY Party to follow. Combi- 
nation ticket is $4 or $3 forthe UNITY 
party only. Buses leave for the OMNI 
Harbor Hotel for the party from MSE 
at9:30p.m. r 
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OFF CAMPUS 


The Heritage Players will present 
their fall production of the Neil 
Simon’s comedy Barefoot in the Park 
at Catonsville United Methodist 
Church. Tickets are $9. To purchase 
tickets or for further information call 
410-655-4328. 


The Peabody Concert Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Music Director 
Hajime Teri Murai performsat8 p.m. 
in Friedberg Concert Hall. The pro- 
gram includes Milhaud’s Symphony 
No. 5 for small orchestra, Op.75; 
Haydn’s Symphony No.98 in B-flat 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No.6 
in b minor, Op. 74 “Pathetique.” For 
more information call 410-659-8124. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Chorus 
Director Edward Polochick, will per- 
form “An Evening of Opera and Op- 
eretta” at Governor Thomas Johnson 
High School in Frederick, Maryland 
along with the Baltimore Symphony 
Chorus and Soloists. Tickets are $8 
for students. Call 301-695-2633 for 
more information. 


MOVIE RELEASES 


The Waterboy, starring Adam 
Sandler. 


The Siege, starring Bruce Willis and 
Denzel Washington. 





Saturday, November 7 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Zero Frequency, Rezin and Natural 
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rus and Soloists in “An Evening of 
Opera and Operetta.” The event will 
take place at 8 p.m. Call 410-758- 
2343 for more information. 





Sunday, November 8 


ON CAMPUS 


Members of the Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra will present a program of 
chamber music, higlighting the pre- 
sentation of Igor Stravinsky’s Octet 
at 3 p.m. in Levering Hall. Tickets are 
$6 for general admission and $4 for 
senior citizens and students. Students 
with I.D. can attend for free. 


Join the Chinese Students Associa- 
tion and Hawaiian Club for a deli- 
cious and enticing experience of East 
Asian Cuisine in the Glass Pavilion 
from 2 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Indulge your- 
self with all you can eat traditional 
Dim Sum Cuisine. Tickets are $7. 


The Inter Faith Council presents an 
interactive discussion representing 
ten points of view regarding some of 
life’s most vexing questions. Pre- 
sented in a “fishbowl” format, spec- 
tators will be able to witness and react 
to stereotypes disspelled and insights 
revealed as IFC members discuss such 


THE LOW DOWN: 


the many tastes and sights of the world 
brought to you by Hopkins student 
cultural associations. The eventis free 
and will take place from 11 a.m. - 3 
p-m. 


The Diverse Sexual and Gender Al- 
liance present It’s a Gay World Af- 
ter All. The event discusses how one 
deals with being part of an ethnic or 
religious minority and also being part 
ofa sexual minority. The event is free 
and light refreshments will be pro- 
vided and will take place in the AMRI 
Multipurpose Room from 7 p.m.- 9 
p.m. 


The 1998 GRO/GSA Symposium of- 
fers a workshop at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Garrett Room on Leaving the Ivory 
Tower. At 7 p.m. Shirley Tilgman 
talks on Trends in the Early Careers 
Of Life Scientists in Bloomberg. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Meyerhoff Series brings an 
evening of blues from some of the 
finest performers in the business: 
House of Blues featuring the smooth 
sounds of Taj Mahal and the mes- 
merizing harmonies of The Blind 
Boys of Alabama. Call 410-783-8024 
for more information. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
presents English Country Dancing 
at 8 p.m. at the Lovely Lane Church 
featuring the music of Liz Donaldson 
and Lenore Cowen. Tickets are $6 for 


Ifyou are going to miss any concert this year 





Distanace perform at Club 8 X 10; 
No Pets for Noah make an appear- 
ance at The Rec Room; Mambo 
Combo is definitely worth experienc- 
ing at the 13th Floor. 


ON CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Museum of Art pre- 
sents a Gallery Talk on “Pictures of 
Performers” at 2 p.m. This talk will 
focus on the current Degas exhibit. 
The lecture is free with admission. 
Call 410-396-6314 for more informa- 
tion. 


CultureFest presents World’s Ba- 
zaar in the Glass Pavilion from 12 
a.m. - 4 p.m. There will be vendors, 
creative stations where you can paint 
your own mask, get your hand deco- 
rated with Mehndi, cultural perfor- 
mances and much more. The event is 
free and will me interesting and en- 
joyable. 


Maynard Ferguson and his Big Bop 
Noveau Band provide an evening of 
foot-tapping jazz at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Shriver Hall Auditorium. Tickets are 
$20 for general admission, $17 for 
senior citizens and $12 for full time 
students with I.D. 


The SASH dinner and Cultural 
Show is tonight at 7 p.m. The evening 
begins with dinner featuring the cui- 
sine ofa local South Asian restaurant 
and is complemented with vocal and 
dance performances distinctive of the 
region. There will be an after party in 
the Great Hall. Tickets are $10 and 
the delicious dinner and talented per- 
formances will definitely be worth 
your money. 


OFF CAMPUS 


BSO Associate Conductor Daniel 
Hege takes the podium at Queen 
Anne’s County High School in 
Centreville, tolead the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, Cho- 








things as “What is your view of af- 
terlife?” The event will take place in 
Mudd Auditorium from 6:30 p.m. - 8 
p.m. and is free. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Maryland Science Center and 
TheJohns Hopkins Whiting School 
of Engineering get together for the 
fourth annual Spaghetti Bridge 
Competition. Students from local 
high schoolsand universities test their 
engineering skills by building bridges 
out of pasta-highest weight bearing 
bridge wins. Call 410-545-5980 for 
more information. 


Towson University’s Early Music 
Ensemble and Goucher College’s 
Choregraphite Antique perform 
“Medieval, Renaissance, and Ba- 
roque Dance and Music” in concert 
at3 p.m. at Towson University’s Cen- 
ter for the Arts Concert Hall located 
at Osler and Cross Campus Drives. 
Call 410-830-6055 for more infor- 
mation. 


RELIGIOUS 


Every Sunday during the regular se- 
mester, Catholic Mass is being held 
in the Glass Pavilion at 11 a.m. Fr. 
Riepe is available in Conference 
Room Bin the basesment of Levering 
Hall from 10:15 a.m. - 11:00a.m. to 
hear confessions. Call 410-243-6630 
for more information. 





Monday, November 9 


ON CAMPUS 


CultureFest presents A Taste of the 
World. Enter the Glass Pavilion and 
travel across countries in a matter of 
seconds as you tour and experience 


make sure it is not this one. Depeche Mode 
performs songs from theirnew CD, The. 
Singles 86 > 98, featuring songs such as 
Only When I Lose Myself, | Fee! You and many 
more. This concert attracted over 14,00 0 

people in Madison Square Garden in NYC and 
the opening act will be performed by Stabbing 
Westward. So don’t miss out on all the fun this _ 
Wednesday, and buy your tickets now. 









BFMS members and $8 for non-mem- 
bers. Call 410-740-3250 for more in- 
formation. 


Tuesday, November 10 





ON CAMPUS 


A luncheon on Breaking Barriers: 


Diversity in Corporate Americawill - 


take place from 12 p.m. -2 p.m. inthe 
Great Hall. Tickets are $2. Limited 
seating is available so act fast. 


Frank Wu, a political activist, will 
elucidate on the controversial topic 
of affirmative action and will change 
your mind on this national stigma. 
The topic for this discussion is Affir- 
mative Action = Equal Opportu- 
nity. The event will take place in the 
Great Hall from 7 p.m. - 9 p.m. 


Join the Taiwanese American Stu- 
dents Association for a night of Tai- 
wanese Karoke and learn howto play 
Mah Jong at the parlor. The event 
will take place in AMRI Multipur- 
pose Room from 9:30 p.m. - 12:30 
a.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Vatican Museums have amassed 
an astounding collection of art from 
around the world. The origins and 
status of this collection are uncoy- 
ered when The Walters Art Gallery 
presents the lecture “The Vatican 
Museums: Papal Patronage and 
Collecting Through the Centuries,” 


_by Dr. Francesco Buranelli at 7 p.m. 


at the Basilica of the Assumption, on 
the corner of Cathedral and Mulberry 
Streets. 








Wednesday, November 11 


ON CAMPUS 


There will be a Junior Pre-Health 
Information Meeting in Mudd Hall 
from 7 p.m. - 9 p.m. 


Celebrate Arabian Nights with the 
Middle Eastern Students Associa- 
tion where youcan eat delicious food, 
listen to authentic Middle Eastern 
music and enjoy a traditional belly- 
dance. Tickets are $3 and the event 
will take place in the Great Hall from 
8 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 


The 1998 GRO/GSE Symposium 
presents a panel at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Sherwood Room on The Ph.D. As It 
Relates to Law and Policy. At 1 p.m. 
there will be a panel in the Sherwood 
Room on The Ph.D. in government. 


The Wednesday Noon Series pre- 
sented by The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Office of Special Events pre- 
sents the 1998-99 Yale Gordon 
Concerto Competition Winner 
from the Peabody Institute, a perfor- 
mance by classical guitarist Byeong 
Woo Lee. Admission is free and the 
event will take place in Shriver Hall. 


Amnesty International and the Veg- 
etarian Club present LIVE: From 
Death Row. Terry Gilliam and Kenny 
Collins call from the Maryland State 
Penitentiary and speak to an audiance 
via speakerphone about their experi- 
enceas death-rowinmates. This event 
will be fairly intense, as Gilliam is 
scheduled for execution on Novem- 
ber 16 —just 5 days later. Call Pilar at 
410-467-2533 for more info. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
presents American Square and Con- 
tra Dancing featuring Laura and the 
Lava Lamps at 8 p.m. in the Lovely 
Lane Church. Tickets are $6 for BFMS 
members and $8 for non-members. 
Call 410-321-8419 for more informa- 
tion. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


Walter’s Art Gallery opens its exhi- 
bition, The Invisible Made Visible: 
Angels From the Vatican on Sun- 
day, November 8 and the exhibitruns 
until January 3. This insipirational 
exhibit includes more than 100 paint- 
ings, sculptures, and other angelic 
imagery spanning a 2,000 year pe- 
iod. 


le} 
— 


A George Gershwin Cenetenary Ex- 
hibition, entitled “Kickin’ the 
Clouds Away,” opensto the publicat 
the Peabody Institute on Thursday, 
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September 24 and runs through Det 
cember 15. The exhibition will be lo! 
cated in the Galleria Piccola of 
Peabody’s Arthur Friedheim Musit 
Library. Call 410-659-8257 for furi 
ther information. 


The City Cafe on Cathedral Street 
presents an exhibit, “Recent Land- 
scape Paintings” by Anne Jennifer 
Walker. This exhibit is showing until 
November 15. Call 410-539-4252 fot 
more information. I 
The American Visionary Art Mus 
seum presents “LOVE, Error and 
Eros.” The exhibit runs till May ‘99, 
Call 410-244-1900 for more infor! 
mation. 


“The Pios and the Profane: Look: ~ 
ing at Renaissance Prints”, featur- - 


ing 15thand 16thcenturyprintsfrom ~ 
France, Germany, Italy and the Neth 
erlands by Durer van Leyden, and 
others will be exhibited from Sep- 
tember 23 to January 3. at Baltimore 
Museum of Art. details, call 410- 
396-6300 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col+ 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522+ 
7909. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is “Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection.” It is a 
beautiful exhibit, so stop by if you 
can. The museum is located behind 
Shriver Hall. 


“Fantastic Tales: The World of the 
Supernatural” will be exhibited at 
the Walters Art Gallery from Oc- 
tober 7 - December 13. These Japa- 
nese prints were a part of the re- 
sponse to the enormous upsurge in 
poularity of supernatural themes 
during the 19th century. Call 410- 
547-9000 for more information. _ 


“Degas and the Little Dancer” is 
the featured exhibition at the Balti- 
more Musuem of Art from Octo- 
ber 4 - January 3. This exhibit cap- 
tures French Impressionist artist 
Edgar Degas’ fascination with the 
world of ballet. Ina superb group of 
paintings, sculptures, pastels, prints 
and drawings, the renowned artist’s 
study of the ballet is illuminated. _ 


The Maryland Institute, College 
of Art presents an exhibition, 
“20/XX” from October 2 to No 
vember 8. The exhibition works 
are by twenty alumni artists from 
the last twenty years. For more 
information call 410-225-2300. « 


ae 


*. 


Perrelli Fine Art and Design pre? 
sents “The Wide Open Show,” 
an exhibit on contemporary art, 
until November 28. Call 410-783- 
9244 for mor information. Ns 


oe 


The National Gallery of Art ex: - 
hibit, “Van Gogh’s van Goghs: == 
Masterpieces From the Van -~- 


Gogh Museum,” which contin: -- 
ues until January 3 and is oped ts 
daily. Same day passes are avail ~- 
able on a first come first serve - 
basis. Call 202-737-4215 for =” 
more information. ae 


Visit “The Dinosaurs of Jurassit- = 
r ams 
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park and The Lost World” ex- 
hibit at The Maryland Scien 
Center trom October 
February 1. Call 410-685- 
more information. 





own ventures in cooperation with exist- 
nce _ingvolunteerorganizations. TheStudent 
through Services Funding Program was created 
<3/0for to promote the overall student experi- 
ence in all eight divisions of The Johns 
Hopkins Univeristy. Fundingisavailable 
during the fall and spring semesters to 
support student activities, events, and 
programs. The Student Services Com- 
mittee encourages those programs that 
involve many students and, when pos- 


SOCIETY 
By CHUNG LEE 


THEATRE 


‘ 


Arena Stage’s 1998 se 


HALLOWEEN 


ason con- 


jnues with the excitj ae } e 
jin ce heey i eh bun: world pre sible, studentsfromother Johns} lopkins i 
micr ¢ cay £xpecting Isabel scl ici 

: ; Y I § fs . chools (ie., Medicine, Advanced Inter- ms ¥ 
which will be performed October “ ~ E LEVEL 


national Studies, Hygiene and Public 
Health). Applications for thespring 1999 
funding (forboth programs) are due De- 
cember 1, 1998, Applications for sum- 
mer and fall 1999 funding are due April 
15, 1999. For detailed information and 
applications, please contact Bill 
liefenweerth at the Office of Volunteer 
services at 516-4777. 


2 to November 22 in the Kreeger 
Theatre in Washington D.C.Cal] 
202-554-9066 for more informa- 
tion. 

The Wizard of Oz is playing until 
December 26 at the Timmonium 
Pinner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 
and this includes lunch and the show. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
mation. 


> 
Word. Sima Kothari, Inseyah 
Barma, and Kate Bernsohn 
become gang members fora 
night. 
















Whystudyabr« ad? International experi- 
ence is crucial to a competitive resume. 
You need skills to work in the global 
arena. National Security Education Pro- 
gram (NSEP) provides opportunities for 


Watch where you're 
pointing that thing! 
Kobie O. Bowles terrifies 


; ; the crowd as Darth 
U.S. national interests (excluding West- Vader 


ern Europe, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand). Award amounts are up toa 
maximum of $8000 per semester. You 
must bea U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, col- 
lege or community college. Scholarships 
; are for studyin Summer ‘99, Fall ‘99 and/ 
Gypsy is playingatthe Timmonium | or Spring ‘00. For applications, contact 
Dinner Theatre until December 31. your NSEP campus Representative or 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- the NSEP officeat 1-800-618-NSEP. The 
mation. 


West Side Story is playing at Toby’s 
Dinner Theatre in Columbia until 
November 22. Call 410-995-1969 for Americans to study in regions Critical to 
more information. a 
Picasso at the Lapin Agile is play- 
ing until November 15 at the Ford 
Theatre in Washington D.C. Call 
202-347-4833 for more informa- 
tion. 


Jeffery Hsi amuses 
Yelena Nabutousky 
withalittle Halloween 
gender-confusion. 








Foosball —~ 
doggie. 
style. Jus- 
tin Lovejoy 
spends an 
evening as 
man’s best 
friend. 


deadline is for application is February 8, 
1999, 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October2and The Johns Hopkins International Soci- 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- ety is looking for English as a Second 
landScienceCenter.Themoviecap- _ Language instructors to volunteer for 
tures in detail a wet underworld life __ the fall semester. Individuals who have 
that’shome toa far wider diveristyof tutored ortaught English orany foreing 
life forms than anywhere else on _ language to non-native speakers, or are 
Earth. interested in gaining valuable teaching 
experience, should contact the Johns 
Hopkins International Society at 410- 
955-3370. 


Spice up your life! Karen Frisch (Scary), Alex 
Morocco (Ginger), Gretchen Weinkan (Baby), 
Alexis Kant (Posh), andLeslie Swallow (Sporty) 
bust out the girl power. 





The Waterboy, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

The Siege, White Marsh, Eartpoint, Harbor Park 

Velvet Goldmine, Rotunda 

What Dreams May Come, White Marsh, Towson Commons 

Beloved, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

Soldier, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park : new romantic 

Pleasantville, White Marsh, Eastpoint . : ae j What 
E i May 


Campus Notes 


Robin Williams 
and Anabella 
\Sciorra are 
Chris and Annie 
‘Nielsen in the 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
TheCommunityServiceGrantProgram charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
wascreatedtoprovidevaluablevolunteer campus groups. Please submit a brief 
experiences for Hopkinsstudents, tofos- paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
ter strong relationships between the 6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
Univeristy andits surroundingcommu- (News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
nities. The program intends to support ping off a copy at our offices at the 
studentswho create theirvolunteercom- corner of Art Museum Drive and 
munity service projects or design their Charles Street. 


For Showtimes Call: Rotunda - 410-235-1800; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 
Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 








Culturefest 98 


: EDWARD 
Culturefest 98 NORTON 


Connections of 
ing Our Stories 


November 6th-14th 


FRIDAY, Nov. 6 
Opening Ceremony: Discovering 
our Stories 

Garland Field 12:00 pm 


Affirmative Action = Equal 
Opportunity? 
Great Hall 7:00-9:00pm 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11 


) im’ k to Africa and the 
it oes Arabian Nights 


UNITY Party 





Step Show begins 7:00pm @ Shriver Tall 
Unity Party starts at 10:00pm @ OMNI 


Harbor Hotel Ae : 
combination ticket: $4 or $3 for Unity at 


doot 


SATURDAY, Nov.7 
World's Bazaar 
Glass Pavilion 12-4:30pm 


SASH Dinner and Cultural Show 


Glass Pavilion 7:00pm- 12:00am 


$10 


SUNDAY, Nov. 8 
Dim Sum Late Lunch 
Glass Pavilion 2:00-5 00pm 


$10 


The Many Fish of One School 


Mudd Auditorium © 30-8:00pm 


A Taste of Taiwan @ Nite 
AMR1, Multipurpose Room 9:30pm 


1:00am 


MONDAY, Nov. 9 
A Taste of the World 


(Glass Pavilion 11:00-3:00pm 


It's a Gay World After All 


AMR1, Multipurpose Room 7:00-9:00pm 


TUESDAY, Nov. 10 (ip 
Breaking Barriers: Diversity in 
Corporate America Luncheon 


Great Hall 12:00-2:00pm 


Great Hall 8:00pm-2:00am 
$5 


THURSDAY, Nov.12 

Community Outreach and Service 
Day 
Various sites, 10:00am-4:00pm 
Sign-up sheets @ OMSA office x5435 


The Congo Crisis: A Case in Conflict 
and Cooperation in Central Africa 
Clipper Room 7:00-9:00pm 


Charity Concert Jam with the 
Mountain Brothers and DJ Rekha 
E-level and Great Hall 8:00-11;00pm 
tickets:$5 or $3 with donation of canned 
food 
All proceeds go to My Sister's Place 


FRIDAY, Nov. 13 
Culture Talk with OLE! 


Garrett Room 3:00pm 


Our Stories on Film - Donnie 
Brasco 
Shriver Hall 4:00pm 


Diwali Dhamaaka 
Glass Pavilion 7:00pm-2:00am 


SATURDAY, Nov. 14 
Connecting our Stories: 
Cultural Show 

Shriver Tall 6 OUOpim 

free 
Banquet 

Glass Pavilion 8:00pm 





- = 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


NEW LINE CINEMA presents A TURMAN-MORRISSEY COMPANY proouction A TONY KAYE Fim 
EDWARD NORTON EDWARD FURLONG “AMERICAN HISTORY X" FAIRUZA BALK STACY KEACH ELLIOTT GOULD 
wirk AVERY BROOKS ano BEVERLY D'ANGELO “*"# VALERIE McCAFFREY,cs.a “ANNE DUDLEY {8i!DOUG HALL 
vwoonelt JON HESS DAVID McKENNA ‘oti JERRY GREENBERG, Ace. ALAN HEIM, Ace. “JON GARY STEELE »2f8ai TONY KAYE 
fey “2h MICHAEL DELUCA BRIAN WITTEN satis LAWRENCE TURMAN STEVE TISCH BILL CARRARO KEARIE PEAK 
(ee ree eee "DAVID McKENNA JOHN MORRISSEY *°'R TONY KAYE seoemes parey SER UNE crew i 


es ee eee 8 er eee 


FREE MOVIE POSTERS 


Pick Up Free Passes 


Thursday November 12 at the Levering Union Desk 
8:00 PM 


ater in Shriver Presented By 
TNS SUBIR LVS ; Snark Sneak Previews 





Oe ee NS He ee ee me ee ek 
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yvorr Horoscope 





Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRriL 19) 

This is going to be the week for you 
to start doing things differently. 
Stop being obsessed with staying 
ahead with homework. Go out. 


Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Friday the 13th isa great horror flick, 
but so is Nightmare on Elm Street. 
Whichdoyouprefer? Don’ tfallasleep 
before you make up your mind. 
Gemini: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Is this the end? Has it truly come to 
this in the realm of television? No 
more Seinfeld. No more Singled Out. 
We’re stuck with Suddenly Susan. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

The heart of rock and roll is still 
beating. You know how to figure 
that out? Just wear your sunglasses 
at night so you can see better. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

Movie watching is fun anywhere in 
the country, but it’s an especially 
good time down in DC when you 
see them with the most fun person. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Even Staff windbreakers are one of 
the coolest items you can add to 
your wardrobe, along with that old 
school “Security” T-shirt. 
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Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22 
Of the best things in the world you are 
made. Kind oflikea Snapple. You makea 
great friend. GO out and share that with 
as many people as possible. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
The most important priority of the week 
is to get next semester’s registration set 
up. Try taking all your classes on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Year of the Monkey is the best your to be 
born. But it wouldn’t be good to marry a 
monkey, as I saw in this one Kung Fu 
movie. Just be aware of what’s out there. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
The last thing you want to do is spoil a 
good week by being a poop on the week- 
end. Relax. Relieve some stress. Enjoy 
yourself. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
Water is good. Good, good water is even 
better. And I’m sure that not one of us 
here would say no to somebody’s daugh- 
ter. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Boy, are youhappyit’s the weekend. Kick 
back and relax. Go see the new Adam 
Sandler movie. He’s the funniest. Fuck 
me in the goat ass! 





Embarrassing Celebrity Crushes 


‘You tell anyone, I'll kill you’ 








C Y E R R A C V i L NY, E C 0 A Y N 
A B S E A V L E R E V T S E N 0 J 
G H | D 2°21 E N N T if L H A E T R E 
| A D 0 H A C E H T 0 L C E U G S 
L \ T N E E B War U E T T | P D 0 A 
B A H C R E C T A R D L A T A N N 
2vE N P D F Y N T N M T U K T T H D 
By Raat E sec he G tok Artes Who ee Nee Tee Pee Ge BeceA RL 
ta k R 0 E N R R H G N 0 0 L C 0 R E 
A E F | N 0 E C G R U V V L Y H R 
: K G E T | N S A J A K D Y Y T H L 
C R E M T B 0 N 0 S R J P B 5 A Y 
M 0 A Y S V | Z A S T L 0 B J U T 
! E 0 H U V A N V H \ A T R R N A 
H G E R A L D 0 \'/ E M P N T D 0 Z 
M U N R N T C 5 E C U R | T iy A C 
Z S T E L B A C K S T R E E T S N 
WORDS TO FIND: 
Backstreet (Boys) Hanson RuPaul 
(Jim) Carrey (Tom) Jones (Pat) Sajak 
(Lieutenant Com- Jordan (Knight) (Adam) Sandler 
-mander) Data (David) Letterman Security (Guards) 
Flea Newt (Gingrich) 
(Boy) George (Your) Professor Bonus word: 
Geraldo (Rivera) (Dan) Rather (“Stone Cold” 
Gilbert (Gottfried) (Ronald) Reagan Steve) Austin 
- Kollard Green Komix by Cody Wilmer 
NEED A DAiLy Dose Title: Daily Quotes 4 U ist 


1G. 7.0 TS Ber 


SEs, | WED. | tuvke] Eo, 


Title: We 'R' Quotes 
Rating: &* 





Comments: Puzzling and profound 














WELCOME ToO-A 
"SOOPER SPECIAL ED\- 
TION OF KG KOMI%s 
WHERE weE REviEW. 
THESE @vere~-A-0AY 
CALENDARS 


Rating: & &*& 
Comments: Somber, yet enlightening. 









Am© Don't MiSS THESE uP 
£ cominG PHoTO cALEASARS 
pene AS 7 NEKKID women” 
“Hare -NEKKIR WomEN! 

PSK FANS “HUNKy- ASS 
NEwS-LETTER CARTOON ~ ~ 


STS IN THE uF." 
Nina 
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Cooking with the Pooh-Bear 


Young really loves her cookies, but Pooh loves them more. 


think a few people, or charac- 
ters in this case, really give gifts 
to humanity. Lea Salonga, who 
has played Eponine in Les 
Miserables and Kim in Miss 
Saigon, is one of them. Her voice reso- 
nates witha clarity and honesty that 
somehow reminds you of nothing 
less than breakthrough and all 
things beautiful imaginable in the 
human mind. Salonga has, in my 
opinion, done great things for hu- 
manity. 
So has Winnie-the-Pooh. 
Everything from hisill-fitting shirt 
to his obsession with honey to the 
inexpressibly emotion-stirring sight 
of the back ofhim walking away quali- 
fies this bear as one of the history’s 
most endearing and touching char- 
acters. 
And Pooh and I have something 
in common. We both love cookies. 


“When you wake up in the morn- 
ing, Pooh,” said Piglet at last, “what's 
the first thing you say to yourself?” 

“What’s for breakfast?” said Pooh. 
“What do you say Piglet?” 

“I say, I wonder what’s going to 
happen exciting today?” said Piglet. 

Pooh nodded thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s the same thing,” he said. 

—Winnie-the-Pooh 


Taken from Winnie-the-Pooh’s 


Cookie Book, by Ernest H. Shepard, 
the following recipe for Coffee Cook- 
ies will delight you and keep you 
awake. 


YOUNGCHANG & 
Ear Tuts! 
COFFEE COOKIES 


1 cup softened butter (2 sticks) 

1 1/4 cups sugar 

1/2 cup instant coffee 

2 1/2 tablespoons vanilla extract 

3 egg yolks 

2 1/2 cups plus 3 tablespoons cake 
flour 


First pre-heat oven to 350 degrees 
F. 

Beat butter and sugar in one bowl 
until texture is fluffy. set aside. 

In separate bowl, mix coffee, va- 
nilla extract and egg yolks. Combine 
this with the butter mixture, beat, add 
flour and keep beating until every- 
thing is well-blended. 

Drop in rounded teaspoons onto 
greased cookie sheets. Bake for 15 to 
18 minutes. Makes 3 dozen. 

These cookies, obviously, are full- 


fat, greasy, gloriously unhealthy cook- 
ies. But they are, after all, the concoc- 
tions of a bear that spends his leisure 
time getting stuck in tree holes, cave 
holes, honey-pots and tight doorways 
only to have his friends line up be- 
hind him and yank him out. 

So for once, revel ina full-fat recipe 
in tribute of Pooh, and worry about ° 
the weight tomorrow. 

And to enhance this recipe’s cof- 
fee flavor, these cookies will, ofcourse, 
taste best with coffee. I recommend 
black as opposed to sugared/creamed 
coffee, though, because a sugar as well 
as caffeine overload just won't be 
pleasant later. 

To Pooh-lovers out there, I’d like 
to promote this cookbook before I 
go. Complete: with illustrations of 
Pooh, Piglet, Eeyore and the posse, 
this book is generously reminiscent 
of A.A. Milne’s original stories. 

To two particular Pooh fans out 
there, trust me on this one, this is a 
must-have. A combination of two 
things we dearly love in this world, 
food and Pooh, Shepard’s contri- 
bution to your kitchen will be as 
exciting to read as it is to use. After 
all, according to Pooh, “If I know 
anything about anything, that hole 
means Rabbit,” he said, “and Rabbit 
means Company,” he said, “and 
Company means Food.” 

—Winnie-the-Pooh 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLDQUIZ 


Looking over his efforts so far 
this year, the QM detects a cer- 
tain bias toward American cul- 
ture in his quizzes. Ina way, there 
isn’t much to do about this. Like 
Bruce Springsteen, the QM was 
‘born in the USA.’ As soon as he 
could lift the overflowing cup of 
American pop culture in his tiny 
hands, the QM began to drink 
from its bounty. There’s some- 
thing about cup metaphors. The 
QM just loves ‘em. 

Anyway, although the 
Hopkins community is made up 
mostly of Americans, it includes 
people from all 
over the world, 
and the QM feels 
certain that 
Americans don’t 
have a monopoly 
on useless facts. 
The QM would 
hate for thirsty 
readers to miss out 
on their free beer 
just because they 
didn’t grow up on 
Smurfs, Trans- 
formers, and 
Muppet Babies. 

So the QM is go- 
ing to try to picka 
wider range of 
quiz topics. This 
week’s questions 
will involve reli- 
gion, a human 
phenomenon 
found in all cul- 
tures that fasci- 
nates the QM. 

Seek whatever 
form of divine as- 
sistance you wish 
to answer this 
week’s questions, 
and bring your an- 
swers to the Gatehouse or email 
them to News.Letter@jhu.edu by 
Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. Whoever 
gets the most correct answers 
wins a case of beer or other bev- 
erage and ten buck’s worth of 
food, courtesy of Eddie’s Mar- 
ket and Eddie’s Liquors of 
Charles Village. 


1) One of the most widely- 
practiced religions in the world 
is Islam. The teachings of Islam 
require a month of fasting every 


year — abstention from food, | 


drink and sex from dawn to sun- 
set. 

What is the name of this 
month in the Islamic calendar? 

2) According to tradition, 
about 2500 years ago, an Indian 
prince named _ Siddartha 
Gautama discovered the way to 
enlightenment. Calling himself 
“one who has awakened,” he 


spent the rest of his life teaching 
his beliefs to others. 

What is the name of the reli- 
gion he founded? 

3) Most people either belong 
to one religion or to no religions, 
but many Japanese people iden- 
tify with two religions. One of 
these, unique to Japan, is based 
on animistic beliefs and tells of 
the divine origins of the line of 
Japanese emperors. 

Whatis the name of this faith? 

4) Many of the holidays of Ju- 
daism have existed for thousands 
of years, but one, Yom Hashoah, 





was established in the twentieth 
century. 

What does this day com- 
memorate? 

5) The most important text of 
the Hindu faith is a poem de- 
scribing a conversation between 
Arjuna, a warrior, and Krishna, 
his charioteer. 

Name this poem. 

6) Tao, or “the way,” is a Chi- 
nese religion founded around the 
time of Confucius. Taoism 
teaches humility, moderation 
and compassion for others, and 
outlines a philosophy of “wu 
wei,” or minimal action. 

Who founded Taoism? 

7) Every Spring, a Hindu fes- 
tival is celebrated on The Beach 
at Hopkins (and also in India). 
Participants rub dye on each 
other’s skin and clothes. 

What’s the name of this holy 
festival? . 


8) One of the world’s fastest- 
growing religions, a branch of 
Christianity, was ‘born in the 
USA (like the QM and Bruce 
Springsteen). According to its 
traditions, its founder, Joseph 
Smith, found writings revealing 
this religion to him carved on 
golden tablets. His translations 
of these tablets led to the forma- 
tion of this religion-——_ 

Name the religion. 3 

9) Mention Celtic Druidism 
and many people think immedi- 
ately of an ancient monument in 
southern England. The Druids 
may have wor- 
shipped there, but 
they didn’t build it; 
the monument 
predates Celtic 
culture by a thou- 
sand years. None- 
theless, today it is 
a popular tourist 
attraction, and is - 
stillused byasmall -- 
band of druids for >: 
religious festivals. - >: 

Name the -- 
monument. -r 

10) Islam ~~ 
teaches a doctrine © - 
of personal - 
struggle within ~~ 
oneself to achieve - 
in life. The Arabic — 
word for this 
struggle is usually 
mistranslated as 
“holy war” and 
taken to mean war 
against non-Mus- 
lims in defense 0 
Islam. cree 

What is the 
name for this doc- 
trine? 3 
BON U S/ 
TIEBREAKER: Name as many 
major religions as you can, “ma- 
jor” being defined as “more than 
three million followers”. . 


The winner of last week’s quiz 
is Marie Bober. She was not in- 
timidated by the News-Letter’s 
frightening quiz. You can pick 
up your prize at the Gatehouse. 
Thanks to the other brave souls 


who entered. : 
nM 

ANSWERS TO LAST. 

WEEK’S QUIZ: ih 
1) Ghostbusters ee 
2) The Foo Fighters — fr , 
3) Wiccans a ae 
4) Neil Young Seria 
5) Dia de los Muertos ie 
6) Joseph McCarthy 


aot. : 


7) “Under Pressure” — 


8) Jamie Lee Curtis Sh & 

9) Squash (gourd also OK) ~ 

10) 1519 bye iy eee 
ay 


‘ 
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CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


; Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
» and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
“If tions, All free classifieds must include name, 
- t affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to ru 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 wor 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds ar 
for national advertisers, 


requiring additional typesetting. 





in the following ways: 


Shriver Box 6 
3400 N. Charles Street 


U 
bh 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





a a 


e charged at 25 cents per word while 
! classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 





phone, and Hopkins 
n each week as space 
ds. Longer ads may be 


Business: (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 








elp Wanted 





Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ing money for? Even if you don’t, look 
here if you need some cash or working 
experience. 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
- —play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday evenings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 
teer Services) 


Bread and water can’t cut it, can 
they? Looking for someone to give 
me a few cooking lessons. $10+/ 
hour. Don’t need to be a whiz, just 
teach survival skills. E-mail Jean 
Marie at jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Earn thousands monthly process- 
ing mail. Free supplies/postage. No 
experience, no obligation. Rush self 
addressed stamped envelope to 
Phoenix Info Services, P.O. Box 
XXX, Audubon, PA 19426. 


Dutch Speaker Wanted 
Occasional translations. Please call 
Broening at 410-435-3592. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR 1998. Earn 
$500-$1000 weekly stuffing enve- 
lopes. For details — RUSH $1.00 with 
SASE to: 

Group Five 
-6547 N. Academy Blvd., Dept. N 
Colorado Springs, CO 80918. 


» $800 WEEKLY POTENTIAL. Pro- 
- “essing governmentrefunds at home. 
. Noexperience necessary. 1-800-945- 
. 6880 ext. 1588. 





Spring Break 

Is thermo driving you crazy? Are you 
up until four each morning figuring 
“out orgo problems? Then you should 
~transfer.(just kidding.). But you 
-‘should take the opportunity to get 


_ away for Spring Break. And why not 
-€arn money while you’re having fun? 


_ Absolute Spring Break...“Take2”— 

2 Free Trips — only 15 sales and 
yearn $$. Hottest destinations! Low- 
est prices! Free meals, drinks, par- 
ties! **Limited Offer**1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


SPRING BREAK 1999! 
Cancun, Nassau, Jamaica, Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, Bahamas Cruise, Florida, 
South Padre. Travel free and make 
lots ofcash! Top repsare offered full- 
time staff jobs. Lowest price guaran- 
teed. Call now for details! 
www.classtravel.com. 1-800-838- 
6411. 


‘MAKE EASY MONEY! GO ON 
SPRING BREAK FOR FREE! USA 
Spring Break offers Cancun, Baha- 
nas, Jamaica and Florida packages 
and is currently accepting applica- 
tions for campus sales representa- 
‘tives, Call 1-888-SPRING-BREAK. 

SPRING BREAK. Cancun, Florida, 
etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. Book 


| early and save!!! Earn money and free 


trips! Campus reps/organizations 
wanted. Inter-Campus Programs 1- 
800-327-6013. www.icpt.com. 


—— 
‘Merchandise Market 


. A s you looking for knicknacks to 


furnish your apartment with? Search 
no further. There’s some great, cheap 
stuff here. 


MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. E- 
mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410- 
467-4234. 


5-piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 
410-869-0574 (evenings). 


FOR SALE: 10-speed bike, Hoover 
vacuum, microwave, dresser, push 
mower, computer monitor, $35 
each. Sewing machine $45. Portable 
phone $20. 410-377-0038. 


MOVING SALE: Mini dorm-sized 
refridgerator, $45/obo. Ladies dia- 
mondsolitaire engagementring, two- 
fifths carat, only $450/obo. Casio full 
size keyboard, $55/obo. Adult size 
power wheelchair, automatically ad- 
justable, only $350/obo. 1991 Ford 
Festiva, 5 spd, needs only minor work 
here and there, $1900/obo. Black file 
cabinet $25/obo. Leave message 410- 
669-0192. 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Futon, queen-sized, with platform on 
wheels. $50 or best offer. Call Bill at 
410-467-8333 or e-mail at 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For Sale: Sega Genesis System!!! $90 
complete with 2 controllers and 7 
games (including Mortal Kombat 2 
and Street Fighter Turbo.) E-mail 
jhu777@hotmail.com or call 410-884- 
0212 for more details. 


Adult-size power wheelchair, $400. 
Casio full-size musical keyboard, $ 
50. Mini refridgerator, $35. Black file 
cabinet, $18. Leave message. 410- 
0192. 


Panasonic cordless phone with an- 
swer machine, $40. Printer for Mac 
computer, $80. Also electric type- 
writer and sewing machine, $20 each. 
Call 410-377-2144 after 6 p.m. 





Computers 





Jealous of yout roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
own computer. Look here for great 
bargains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


CHEAP COMPUTER! 
$200 for Macintosh, color monitor, 
mouse, keyboard. 16 megs RAM. 
Call Cody at 889-7628. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 harddrive, 15” AOC color moni- 

‘tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboard and 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Pentium 200 KHz Compaq Desktop. 
24 M RAM, 3.2 GB, 33.6 K modem, 


at 


JBL surround speaker, 16x CD-ROM, 
keyboard, mouse and 15” monitor. 
Everything is in excellent condition 
and in warranty. Asking $700. Reply 
to mi@jhu.edu. 





Bargain Books 





Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks? Search 
here for books at a discount. 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 

$28 Ethical Issues in Engineering (For 
Introduction to Mechanical 
Engineering—530.103). 

$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition—060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition—060.115). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab-- 
180.101. ) 

$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers—110.106 & 
110.107). 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


More books... 

$60 Economics by Baumol & Blinder, 
7th ed. (Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics—180.101). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
180.101). E-mail bethz@jhu.edu. 


Used Textbooks for SALE!!! 

$50 Calculus III (110.202) 

$90 Intro to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

$68 Fields, Matter and Waves 
(520.219 & 520.202). 

$95 Digital Signal Processing 
(520.435) with lab workbook. 

EPS: Guided Four of Planets 
(270.114). 

Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide. 

Laser (520.482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-884-0212 for more informa- 
tion. 





Automobiles 





Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


°84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 106 
K. Many new parts. Runs great. Just 
passed emissions test. $1,000. Call 
410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.) or e- 
mail: Taogia@welchlink. 
welch.jhu.edu 


’ Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 


automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
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condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995. Tel. 410-602-0982. 


1991 Ford Festiva. Only 45k miles. 
Excellent fuel economy. 5-speed, 2 
door, hatchback. Seats 4+ cargo com- 
fortably. Needs maintenance like 
tune-up, brakes, muffler. Youinspect, 
as is. Only $1900. Leave message at 
410-669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxim 4DSC., A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 
power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 


90 Honda Civic. 2-dr, hatchback, AC, 
radio/cassette, 88K, low mileage. New 
tires and brakes. Excellent condition. 
$2700. Call 410-366-0229 or e-mail 
mi@jhu.edu. 





Roommates Wanted 


Do you miss having someone to come 
home to? Ok, well maybe you’re just 
looking for someone to split the rent 
Call these people — they’re in the 
same boat as you. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within 
shuttle route. $250.00/month plus 
1/2 utilities. Call Anne at 301-665- 
1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities), 410-675-7099. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share 2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escort van. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 


Need a place to stay for second se- 
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mester? Non-smoking female needed 
toshare clean, spacious two bedroom, 
one bath apartment. Safe area, min- 
utes from JHU. $270/month plus 1/3 
utilities. E-mail itham@jhu.edu or 
leave a message at 410-366-7181. 


Michael (29, graduate student) is 
looking foranew home, preferably in 
nice house with nice peoplenear JHU, 
rent should not exceed $300. Please 
send an e-mail to reinhold @jhu.edu 
or leave your name and phone num- 
ber at 410-243-4585. 


Roommate wanted! Close to JHU! 4 
bedroom house on E. University 
Pkwy. Please call 410-662-6076. 


Non-smoker roommate wanted to 
share 2 BR/1BA condo during Spring 
99 semester (approx. Jan--May). 
Aross the street from JHU. Fully fur- 
nished, central AC, quiet, safe, bal- 
cony with gorgeous panoramic view. 
Rent $350/month (includes all utili- 
ties). Call Christine at 410-662-0785. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Are you new in town and trying to find 
somewhere to call home? Your search 
has ended here. 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-467-0051. 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
cious efficiency. Modern kitchen and 
bath. Air contioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $375/month. 
410-583-2266. 


Apartment for rent: Large one bed- 
room plus. Renovated, modern. Eat- 
in kitchen, washer/dryer, small deck. 
Quiet, tree-lined street within one 
block of grocery store, post office, 
bank and bakery. $695 per month. 
No pets. Three miles from JHU cam- 
pus. Call 410-435-6126. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 





Personals 





2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent 
and live life tuned to Copacabana. 
Call 410-516-6000 and ask for the 
Opinions Editor. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu; 
dent, professional, and a romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com+ 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 
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Services 

Attention Principal Investigators: 
Seasoned word processing special- 
ists and transcriptionists will type, 
transcribe, or re-scan text/data/ 
graphs/forms from your research 
studies, interviews, manuscripts, 
etc. We are reliable, experienced, 
professional, fast, and have refer- 
ences. Reasonable rates. Contact 
Linda at 410-433-0132; pager: 410- 
712-5243; or via our e-mail: 
marandia@flash.net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 

Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 








467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 

General Notices 

EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 


Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speaking 
college students to participate in lan- 
guage experiments. To participate, e- 
mail usat 5bucks@jhu.eduorcallx3833. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NURTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns 
Hopkins Eating Disorders Program 
is seeking participants for a 
neuroimaging study on bulimia. 
Women age 18-35 who have bu- 
limia nervosa and meet study crite- 
ria will receive a free evaluation and 
a six-week course of free treatment 
in exchange for participation. Prin- 
cipal Investigator: J. James Frost, 
M.D., Ph.D. For information call 
Linda Ryan at 410-955-3863. 


MS software for free! I will tell you 
how to receive Office 97, Windows 
95, 98 and other MS software from 
Microsoft themselves for FREE! $5. 
E-mail Ryon at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu 
or call at 410-665-1067. 


FREE PHONECARD!!! One per 
household. Minimum $25 activa- 
tion. Send S.A.S.E.: D/JH, POB 
83461, Los Angelos, CA 90083. 
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Open House on the Web 
November 11 - 25, 1998 
http://www.jhsph.edu 


The Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
is offering an Open House on the Web from November 11 
to 25, 1998, when we invite you to come visit our Web 
pages on the Internet. We will offer information about the 
school, descriptions of the departments, degree, non- 
degree, and certificate programs, and the option to pursue 
courses via the Internet through our distance education 


division. . 


At our Web site you will find information about our 
faculty and their research interests and publications, 
research projects at our centers and institutes, and events 
including symposia, lectures, and seminars. We have 
available on-line a current course schedule, the academic 
calendar, admissions requirements, and career resources. 


For further information, please contact the Admissions Office 
at (410) 955-3543 or send e-mail to admiss@jhsph.edu. 


Please note that this event is offered 
solely through the Internet. 


Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health « 
Admissions Office « 615 N. Wolfe Street, Suite E1002 « 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 
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SPRINT 
COMMUNICATIONS 
STORE LOCATIONS 








TYSON RNER 


Outside of Tysons | 
1911 Chain 
Bridge Road 
703-448-7447 


WASHINGTON DC 





18th St. and M St. 
4208 18th Street 
202-496-9400 



















ROCKVILLE 





Federal Plaza 
12268 Rockville Pike 
301-984-2000 
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Quince Orchard 
And Clopper Road 
527 Quince 
Orchard Road 
301-987-5220 


RESTON 









Plaza America 
11686 Plaza America Drive 
W37427718 
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Whole new phone. Whole new plan. A whole lot simpler. 
- 6550 Little River 2 

Turnpike 

703-914-4555 


_ Shopping Center 
7 Fairlawn Avenue - 
301-463-6333 


Relax. You're ina Sprint Communications Store. 


Want wireless to cost less? Then you'll want to visit a Sprint Communications store and 
check out our new Talk 15 plan. For just $15 a month, you get the all-in-one personal phone, 
answering machine and pager — plus 15 minutes included. And with handsets as low as 
$99 and no annual contract to sign, it’s everything you want. And nothing you don't. 
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